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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Looking Back | 
g YHEN one looks back from the viewpoint of December, 1946, 
W over nearly eighteen months of “peace,” one’s reflections 
are not particularly bright. At home, recovery has been 
and continues to be slow. An era of austerity persists, which is 
harder for the normal citizen to bear than during the war, when the 
motives for bearing it were much more in evidence. Ministers have 
given assurances that the country is better-fed than in 1939, at least 
in certain respects, but these assurances scarcely correspond with 
everyday experience. Never—it might be said—have so many 
queued so long for so little, as in 1946. Yet, on the other hand, 
the Government has shown vision, and the people restraint, in the 
drive for increased exports. The “ Britain Can Make It” exhibition 
which has attracted one million visitors to South Kensington since 
the summer has had many variants on its title, most of them the 
equivalent of “ Britain Can’t Get It.” The theory behind it all is 
that Britain will later be able to “ get it,” if Britain can “‘ make it” 
now and export “ it” in sufficient quality and quantities to produce 
a favourable balance. There has been no serious unrest but many 
smaller strikes have occurred, one disquieting feature of which 
has been that several were unofficial, that is against the advice of 
regular Trade Union leaders, and that some arose from causes which 
must appear trivial. | Much of this restlessness is due to post-war 
lethargy and to the general pall of austerity which hangs over the 
country. Visitors from abroad have commented that we do not 
seem a happy people and that our cities, London especially, are very 
drab. No need to look for sinister elements behind this restlessness, 
though such elements do exist and would doubtless be delighted to 
foment and aggravate disturbance. Under the Labour Government, 
the Trade Unions are more prominent than ever before, and their 
relation with the Government may provoke political questions of 
great significance. The “closed shop” policy which the Unions 
are pursuing, following upon the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, 
raises immediate problems of personal liberty and may well raise 
long-term problems that will have serious consequences for social 
and economic life in Britain. The Labour Government has passed 
a great amount of legislation since September, 1945, a large part of it 
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designed to provide greater social security and more abundant social 
services. In general, this is not opposed, for the Conservatives had 
already committed themselves to a farfeaching programme of social 
insurance and servicey More questionable and more questioned is 
the policy of nationalisation, restricted though this policy be as yet 
to certain larger industries. For nationalisation involves deeper 
issues than administration. Political democracy in Britain has 
been based, in practice, upon a two party system, in which both 
parties were in general agreement about the social and economic 
structure of the country. There was plenty difference of outlook, 
programme and emphasis. Yet, underneath, lay a certain identity 
of view. The measures, passed and to be proposed by the Labour | 
Government, will alter the structure of the country’s social and 
economic life. Maybe, they are good and necessary measures. 
That is not the point. The point is that we are faced with alterna- 
tives which call for attention. Either the Conservative Party must 
accept the fact of nationalisation so that, if it is returned to power, 
it will continue to operate a partly nationalised economy. This 
would involve a break with Conservative doctrine and tradition 
and involve also a breach of faith with the electorate which, if it 
does return a Conservative Government, will do so largely because 
it is tired of and impatient with a Labour policy of nationalisation 
and State-control. The danger is, of course, that both parties are 
more or less committed to State-control and to a far-reaching bureau- 
cracy. On the other hand, a future Conservative Government might 
reverse the trend towards nationalisation. This would throw the 
country’s economy into confusion. On the assumption that our 
political experience is to continue what it has been in the past, namely 
the experience of two main parties, with now one in power and now 
the other, such a reversal of fundamental policy every five or ten 
years would be unthinkable. If British democracy is to survive, 
then there will have to be a greater community of outlook and policy 
between Government and Opposition than has been evident, at least — 
in home affairs, during the past sixteen months. This community 
of outlook has been achieved, and remarkably so, in the field of 
foreign politics. But then foreign policies, as Mr. Bevin has known 
and as the movers of the amendment to the Address apparently did 
not understand, are matters 5 of history and geography, not of political 
doctrine. 


Abroad 


HIS austere and somewhat depressed mood in Britain is height- 
ened by the delays in the peace treaties and by the general air 
of international malaise. The. United Nations Organization has 
disappointed the first hopes of its supporters. A year has elapsed 
since the first meetings in London of its General Assembly and Security 
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Council, and they appear to have done little more than listen to 
the faked and fatuous complaints against Britain, raised by Russia 
and her satellite governments as a smokescreen for Russian behaviour 
and, maybe also, to keep the Security Council sufficiently busy that 
it will have no time left for enquiry into Russia’s own misdeeds. 
In any case, the United Nations Organization cannot properly and 
fully function until the peace treaties are settled and the peace confer- 
ences dissolved. The Peace Conference of Paris was saved from 
failure chiefly by the fact that the representatives of the Great Powers 
are still talking together, certainly not by the agreement achieved. | 
The Big Four were still discussing in the U.S.A. the status of Trieste, 
and whether the Trieste police shall take an oath to the Government 
or the Governor, thus perpetuating the haggling and the squabbles 
of Paris. ‘They might have discussed and settled the Trieste problem 
within a week, were there present, on all sides of the conference table, 
a genuine will to peace. It is becoming more and more evident that 
Russia is the great stumbling block to the peace settlement. What- 
ever concessions Russia makes, she makes them with an eye merely 
to her own advantage, without consideration for the peoples of 
Europe, save where she has them under her control through some 
puppet administration, led by a member of the Comintern or Polit- 
bureau. Besides, it is doubtful whether Russia desires stable conditions 
in Europe. The longer the peace treaties are postponed, the more 
time she has to consolidate her hold on her Western neighbours 
and to profit from the chaos and uncertainty which the peace treaties 
would, in some measure, dissipate. Stable conditions would allow 
Hungary and Poland to recover quickly from the consequences of 
war. In those and other countries Communism would then lose the 
small appeal it may at present have... Even relative prosperity in 
countries adjoining Russia would show the Russian backwardness 
in an unfavourable light. Russia suffered grievously during the war 
but, even prior to the war, conditions there were extremely low and 
difficult according to all European standards. Miss Alice Bacon, M.P. 
for North-East Leeds, who was one of the Labour Party’s recent 
goodwill mission to Russia, spoke very sensibly on this subject in the 
House, on November 14th : 

Life in Russia to-day is very grim. Housing conditions are abso- 
lutely appalling, and something which we here cannot visualise. 
This has not been caused entirely by the war ; it is a pre-war problem 
which has been accentuated by it. Moscow is literally bulging with 
its population. Last year there were in the Soviet Union 25 million 
people homeless, and two million people spent last winter in dugouts. 
Many of them, we are told, will face the rigours of the coming winter 
under similar conditions. There is a tremendous shortage in Russia 
of consumer goods, particularly of clothing. The Russians have 
never overcome their housing and their consumer goods situation 
resulting from two wars and a revolution. Before this war, they 
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were about to embark on improvements for their people but, un- 
fortunately, the war came and they are in the same position again 
of having to concentrate on heavy industry, schools and hospitals. 
I believe the world ought to know these things for the sake of Russia 
herself, because it is against this background that the utterances of 
her leaders must be judged. 


Her impression of the Russian attitude was that, 


The Russians are certainly awkward, unjustifiably so, not only 
on the great international questions which come before the public 
eye, but on small matters, such as their refusal to allow Russian 
wives of British men to come to this country to join their husbands. 
The reasons given for this are really fantastic, and in some cases 
incredible. There is not the slightest doubt that the Russian leaders 
do preach to their people the idea of encirclement, and that around 
Russia are capitalist countries ready to destroy the Soviet Union. 
But I was appalled at the lack of knowledge about this country. 
In some instances there was a great ignorance of our great social 
institutions, and at the same time an amazing knowledge of some 
obscure point where we justly deserved criticism. If I may give an 
example, it is in the matter of education. The Russians did not 
know that we had full time compulsory education from 5 to 14. 
They did not know that all our State schools were absolutely free. 
But, on two occasions, in towns 500 miles apart, women came to me 
and asked, “‘ Is it true that when a woman teacher marries, she is 


dismissed from her job?” 


“* We have heard,” she continued, “a great deal about the ‘ iron 
curtain.’ It is a phrase which the Russians detest; but if there is an 
iron curtain, it is not so much an iron curtain preventing the visitor 
from seeing what is happening in Russia as‘an iron curtain preventing 
the Russians from seeing what is going on in the rest of the world.” 
Finally, she has a remark or two about many a British visitor to 
Russia : 

The trouble has been that in the past we have left our social relations 
with Russia to those who have gone there to minimise our achieve- 
ments and to exaggerate our failings. Many of these people are 
absolutely unrepresentative of the British people. They count for 
very little here, but they are regarded by the Russians as people of 
importance, whose words carry great weight. 


So much for the internal condition of Russia, as seen by an impartial 
witness. There is, however, another reason behind this Russian 
aggressiveness, and this is the uncertainty of Russia’s own political 
future. Stalin is a sick man. Who will succeed him is not clear. 
Zhdanov or Malenkov or Beria? The cloud of uncertainty gives 
scope for much manceuvring and intrigue. An aggressive foreign 
policy, which delays the peace settlements and gives the Soviet 
Government an excuse for keeping its armies on a partial war footing 
—and all this reinforced by the propaganda theme of the encirclement 
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of the Soviet Union by hostile capitalist Powers—may distract the 
Russian people from their acute domestic difficulties and from the 
struggle of their leaders for power. 


Catholic Landmarks 


OOKING back on the Catholic scene of 1946, one notes several 

features of outstanding significance. Never has the Church 
seemed and in fact been so Catholic as it is to-day. The decline of 
religion in Britain and some corresponding decline on the Continent 
must not make us blind to the remarkable spread of the Church 
elsewhere. Catholic missionary activity in Africa, China and India 
during the past sixty years has been as fruitful as it has been wide- 
spread. The intistence of Popes Pius XI and Pius XII upon the 
formation of a native priesthood and the consecration of many native 
bishops is rapidly changing the status of the Church in what till 
yesterday were mission lands. The appointment early in 1946 of 
the first Chinese cardinal was the setting of a seal upon this work. 
Of even greater importance was the establishment, throughout many 
Chinese provinces, of a local hierarchy. If, to-day, there are extensive 
fields ripe for the Christian harvest, many of these fields are Chinese. 
The situation in India is less promising owing to the change-over to 
an independent Indian Government. Christians in India are a. 
minority, and they are faced with the strong religious fanaticism of 
the Moslems and the secular spirit prevalent among Hindus. How- ~ 
ever, like their fellow Indians, they desire independence, and they 
are well aware of the problems which await them and which will 
make the task of conversion to Catholicism considerably more difficult. 
Passing from Asia to the Americas, one observes the growing numbers 
and influence of Catholics. If the two world wars have shown the 
necessity for calling in the New World “ to wedress the balance of 
the Old,” something similar has been taking place within the Church. 
A century ago, the Church was mainly European. To-day, the 
Catholic emphasis is far more widely and more evenly distributed, 
making the Church Catholic geographically in a sense that was nothing 
like so true before. In the United States, the 25 million Catholics 
are playing an increasing part in their country’s social and political 
life. ‘Their Catholic Action is well organized, their Catholic activity 
fresh and determined. And the progress made by the Catholics of 
the U.S.A. in education, for instance, has been most remarkable. 
Nor should we forget Canada, where some 44 percent. of the population 
is Catholic. And, of course, we shall not forget the twenty countries 
of Central and South America, all of which have been strongly 
affected by Catholicism and are predominantly Catholic. These 
Latin American countries have great possibilities. The resources of 
some of them are immense. Whatever may have been or may be 
their quarrels with one another and however serious the social pro- 
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blems they must solve, they have shown, in the United Nations 
Organization, a keen sense of the need for world peace and co- 
operation and an understanding of international law, founded upon 
Catholic principles. There is much Catholic revival at present in 
Southern America, and the appointment of five new cardinals from 
Latin America, bringing the total to six, was a sign of the Holy Father’s 
appreciation of the enhanced position within the Church of these 


countries. 
Back to Europe 


F we may console ourselves with this vision of the twentieth- 

century Church spreading its mission and influence ever more 
widely across the earth and showing itself more and more to transcend 
the natural barriers of class and colour and culture, we have also to 
fix our attention upon another Catholic experience of to-day, namely 
persecution. It was politely assumed prior to 1939 that the world 
was growing more and more humane, more tolerant and under- 
standing, that the bad old days of persecution were over. It was 
part of the foolish and unreal dream of the optimists who looked for 
man’s salvation in science and secularism, and perhaps also in Marxism. 
The facts are quite otherwise. Never has there been, in all history, 
such cold-blooded, ruthless and effective persecution as in this 
twentieth century. Nero, Diocletian, Topcliffe were children in 
comparison with their twentieth century counterparts. In Nazi 
Germany, the persecution of Jews for racial reasons, the slow but 
steady oppression of Christians for religious reasons were carried 
through with a thoroughness which has appalled mankind. The 
violent anti-Catholic persecution in Spain prior to and during the 
civil war was again ruthless in policy as it was horrible and bestial 
in its details. To-day we are confronted with a policy of persecution 
wherever the Russians or their puppets are in command. It is not 
always overt. In Poland, for example, there is as yet no direct 
attack upon the Church. That would be too difficult, in a country 
where the Russians have made themselves detested and M. Bierut’s 
Government has so little support. But opportunities are taken to 
embarrass and discredit Catholic authorities. Cardinal Hlond is 
constantly abused, while honour is offered to, but scarcely accepted 
by, Cardinal Sapieha. The murder of prominent officials of M. 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party has removed at the same time distin- 
guished and active Catholic laymen. In Hungary, the situation is 
different. There is a coalition Government, nominally anti- 
Communist, since one party alone, that of the Smallholders, secured 
sixty per cent. of the votes at the last election; but all the same, 
Communists exercise strong and often extra-constitutional influence, 
and are assisted in this activity by the Russian forces still in occupation. 
The Church in Hungary enjoys great prestige. Bishops and priests 
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remained with their flocks throughout the invasion; they have 
organized relief; have pleaded for order and restraint; have 
protected the victims of reprisals and persecution. Particularly is 
Cardinal Mindszenthy looked to, and looked up to, as the fearless 
champion of decency and justice and as a great popular as well as 
a great religious figure. Earlier this year, after a massive pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Maria Rémete, near Budapest, the Cardinal addressed 
a company of 200,000 men. outside the cathedral of St. Stephen. 
He did not speak of persecution, but his hearers understood what 


underlay his words : 


Hungarian Catholics must learn the lesson taught by their grave- 
yards. The living can lie, but the dead cannot, and we must un- 
swervingly follow their admonitions. Let us be true to the Blessed 
Virgin, to the Church, to its institutions, to our fatherland, to,the 
faith and morals of our ancestors. This is our strength, our hope 
and our consolation. Let us, Roman Catholics, who represent two- 
thirds of the population, vow with all our moral strength to offer 
our work to the reconstruction of Hungary. Let us promote decency, 
justice, peace and solidarity, so that these rule our country again. 


The attacks made on the Church in Hungary are indirect, after the 
Nazi model employed in Germany. Catholic societies, especially 
youth groups, and charitable associations have been dissolved. The 
Church must be pushed back out of the market place into the sacristy. 
The claim of the French anti-clericals has become the common 
practice of the Communists. Education is being secularised, on the 
plea of equality and neutrality. But, asserted the Cardinal in a 
pastoral of May 5th, “ We reassure them that the schools of the 
_ Church and the religious teaching of the Church, through which many 
poor children have been educated and enabled to improve their 
social condition, can never be in conflict with the real democratic 
spirit.” 

Yugoslavia 


HE persecution that is veiled in Poland and indirect in Hungary 

is open and immediate in Yugoslavia. There the Communists 
have complete control. The poor people of Yugoslavia have suffered 
cruelly during the past five years. Invaded by the Germans, they 
resisted, at a time when Soviet Russia was still in friendly collaboration 
with the German Reich. There was no “ Tito” in Yugoslavia in 
April, 1941. They have been oppressed by Germans and Italians, 
made the victims of savage reprisals after attacks on Germans by 
“ Tito’s”’ partisans; they have been massacred by the Ustashi 
troops of Pavelié and assaulted on occasions by Hungarians and 
Bulgarians. Their land has been laid waste, their homes and villages 
destroyed. And, now to crown all, they are under the savage 
tyranny of the “Tito” regime, maintained in power by Russia. 
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Poor Yugoslavia. The kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
as was its title till 1929, never succeeded in settling down intoa peaceful 
order. The tension between Serbs and Croats continued till shortly 
before the German invasion, when it was at last decided to allow to 
Croatia a measure of autonomy. And this political tension was 
aggravated by a religious tension between Catholics and Orthodox, 
a tension still further embittered through the attempt made by the 
Pavelié Government of Croatia after 1941 to convert some of the 
Serbs in Croatia to the Catholic faith, so closely are nationality and 
religion associated in Yugoslavia—an attempt which provoked the 
protests both of Archbishop Stepinac and of the Holy See. It is 
against this difficult background that one must examine the attack 
upon the Catholic Church in Yugoslavia. The Communists think 
they can make use of the divisions of nationality and religion for 
their own purposes, hoping that Serbs will approve of their action 
against Croats, and Orthodox will favour their persecution of Catholics. 
That persecution exists is evident from the following figures which 
were given by the Vatican Radio a short time ago. In 1939, there 
were 1,916 Catholic parish clergy in Yugoslavia. To-day, only 
401 remain. 186 have been executed without trial, a euphemism 
for murdered ; 32 have been condemned by “ People’s Courts ” 
or local Communist assemblies and subsequently put to death ; 
85 are enduring sentences of life imprisonment; 409 have been 
forced into exile. 800 are unaccounted for. If there is no persecution 
—for the “ Tito” authorities resent the term—then, asked Cardinal 
Griffin at a protest meeting in the Cathedral Hall, Westminster, 
on November gth, where are the Catholic priests of Yugoslavia ? 
Where are the bishops? Where are the Catholic schools? Where 
are the Catholic societies. and organizations? The answer is very 
evident. 


Archbishop Stepinac 


O much has been written about the Archbishop of Zagreb in 

the Catholic Press that it is unnecessary here to go into details. 
I would like to mention a few tributes to the Archbishop from sources 
other than Catholic and their welcome appreciation of what is at 
stake in Yugoslavia. The Church Times, for November 8th, printed 
an article from a correspondent who had spent two years in Yugo- 
slavia, partly as liaison officer with the partisans. He stated that the 
Archbishop was remembered for his ‘“‘ remarkable work in saving 
the lives of Jews and Serbs ” from the savagery of the Pavelié regime 
and for having condemned “in no uncertain terms” the policy of 
enforced convertions. “The Archbishop himself, a volunteer with 
the Serbian army in the last war, has always enjoyed the best relations 
with his Orthodox brethren. His present fate has now aroused 
sympathy and indignation, not only in Roman Catholic, but in 
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Orthodox circles as well. Romans and Orthodox are being drawn 
together to-day by their common suffering at the hands of an anti- 
religious regime.” The Irish Times, for October 8th, that is prior 
to the actual “trial” of the Archbishop, had a magnificent and 
outspoken leader of more than a column. As it comes from a 
source so definitely Protestant, I take leave to quote its conclusion, 


which sums up the situation with great clarity : 


Marshal Tito is the absolute ruler of Yugoslavia; and he has 
the whole might of Soviet Russia at his back. The only force in 
the former Triune Kingdom that has sufficient strength—and it is 
purely moral strength—to stand up against the new Communist 
order is the Roman Catholic Church, which hitherto Tito and his 
lieutenants have refrained from attacking. Now, apparently, they 
feel powerful enough to tackle this last obstacle in the way of their 
advance towards undisputed power, with the result that Archbishop 
Stepinac has been brought to trial. Everybody knows that the 
trial is a farce, on the most approved Communist lines; the only 
feature of the whole disgusting business that has not been true to 
type is the fact that the Primate has not made a complete confession 
of guilt. It is almost certain that he will be found guilty. Otherwise 
the Communists would not bother to stage his trial. The degree of 
his punishment will depend in the first instance on the whim of Marshal 
Tito, but eventually, no doubt, on the attitude of the Kremlin. The 
whole civilised world has been shocked by the arrest of Archbishop 
Stepinac. Millions of Christians who are not Roman Catholics 
will agree with Cardinal Spellman’s statement that the trial is “a 
heresy against justice” ; but Tito can do as he chooses in Yugoslavia, 
and he seems determined on this occasion to have a trial of strength 
against the Roman Church. . . . Dr. Stepinac is an innocent man 
whose only crime has been his championship of the Christian ethic 
against Communist materialism. He may be martyred by a Govern- 
ment that is drunk with power and determined to convince the world 
of its strength ; but Aloysius Stepinac is even more than a prelate of the 
Roman Church. He has become a living symbol of Christianity in a land 
where godlessness at the moment is supreme. 


Questions have been asked in the House on more than one occasion 
about the Archbishop. When Mr. Lipson raised the matter on 
November 18th, two non-Catholic members voiced the following 
opinions : 

Mr. Ronald Chamberlain: Will the hon. Gentleman bear in mind, 
and let it underline what is in his mind, that there are great numbers 
of people in this country other than Roman Catholics who are gravely 
concerned ? It is not only the Roman Catholics who are concerned. 

Mr. Skeffington-Lodge: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that, what- 
ever may be the pros and cons in this distressing case, the severity 
of the sentence meted out to the Archbishop is really an affront to 
Christian opinion the world over ? 


We are happy to welcome these expressions of opinion about the 
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Archbishop at a time when official circles of the Church of England 
are strangely silent concerning persecution in Yugoslavia. 
Our Responsibilities for Germany 

HERE has been a tendency to gloss over the seriousness of the 

situation in the British zone of Germany, and official speeches 
and replies have had an unpleasant air of complacency—a sentiment 
for which there is no warrant whatsoever. The occupation of Germany 
through the zone system has shown itself a failure; it may well 
prove sheer disaster, both for Germany and the rest of Europe. In 
our Control Commission for Germany we have far more men than 
are necessary for control, and far too few for effective administration. 
Lord Cherwell is probably right when he suggests that we ought 
to have left administration to the Germans, ‘who would then have 
had much of the responsibility which we have to-day, and have 
ourselves concentrated upon remote control. Be that as it may, 
we have accepted these responsibilities and must shoulder them. 
The policy of unconditional surrender meant and means that the 
Allies have an unconditional responsibility for securing for the German 
people at least the bare minimum of human requirements. That 
bare minimum is not being provided in the British zone. The number 
of calories in the daily ration has been increased from 1,000 to 1,550 
but, in the Ruhr, the population is not receiving this higher ration. 
And even this ration is well below what is judged the minimum 
necessary to keep a man fit to do a day’s work. Medical reports 
and individual accounts speak of the grave deterioration in health 
conditions, and prospects for the coming winter are very alarming 
indeed. We are confronted here with a human and humanitarian 
problem that leaves no room for complacency and demands instant 
attention and assistance, even at the cost of sacrifices at home. Two 
wrongs do not make a right, nor does one wrong cancel out its opposite 
number. The crimes of the Nazis will afford us neither defence nor 
excuse if we remain supine before this shocking tragedy ;_ it not only 
threatens, the threat is already being fulfilled) You may blame 
circumstances; we have been hit by the world grain shortage and 
the American shipping strike. You may blame the Russians; they 
have not implemented the Potsdam agreement which laid down 
that Germany should be treated as one economic unit. But surely 
it was folly to imagine that they had any intention of implementing it. 
You may again blame the Germans for seeking refuge, on so large 
a scale, in the British zone. Blame is a sop to conscience but it 
resolves no difficulties. The most urgent measures are demanded if 
we are not to fail very seriously indeed in the fulfilment of our responsi- 
bilities. Food, in the first place. The Ruhr cannot go on existing 
in a hand to mouth way, with mighty little passing between the 
former and the latter. Then, production—coal, steel. Armaments 
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are not the present danger there but collapse and ruin. The Ruhr 
is producing very much less than is allowed under the economic 
agreement made at Potsdam.. And, for the moment, this coal must 
stay in Germany. This may be hard on neighbouring countries but 

only a short-sighted policy would insist upon German coal now. © 
If they do insist, there may well be no coal at all later. In the second 
place, greater responsibility should be given to the various local 
councils, elected in the British zone. The elections were fair ; 
Christian Democrats have a majority of seats, followed closely by 
Social Democrats—the section most favoured by the Labour Govern- 
ment. A stop must be put to the process of “ denazification ” which 
has continued for eighteen months, and still the threat of it hangs 
over the heads of anybody who was an employer of labour or an 
official under the Third Reich. This has bred insecurity, and has 
destroyed the incentive to work. Thirdly, a halt should be called 
to the process of dismantling and destroying German industry. 
Control must remain, and that control, whether of zone authority 
or on an international level, will be necessary and sufficient to see 
that German industry is not used later for any warlike preparations. 
At present, it is vital that German factories should be employed in 
the manufacture of bare human necessities so as to afford to a large 
population some elementary provision of house and home, of 
clothing, tools and machinery. So much emphasis has been placed 
on the fact that it cost the British taxpayer £80,000,000 
from 1945 to 1946 for the administration of the British zone, and 
that this amount is likely to be greater for 1947. If the British zone 
of Germany is ever to pay its way, either with or without the co- 
operation of the American zone, this can be done only through 
industrial production ; it is lunacy to make this impossible through 
the destruction of the necessary means. Germany lies at the centre 
of Europe. The future of Europe depends in no inconsiderable 
measure upon the future of Germany. The Germans, it is true, 
have played the traitor to Europe in their attempt to enslave its 
peoples under Nazi rule. Everything possible must be done to 
make them realise that this attempt was criminal folly and that they 
can achieve their proper destiny only in collaboration with other 
European peoples in a European spirit, a spirit of genuine democracy. 
This can certainly never be realised if Germany degenerates into 
a land of squalid misery, starved of nourishment, bereft of hope. 


Displaced Persons 


NE of the major problems which faces the United Nations, 
but has not as yet secured their full attention, is that of the 
Displaced Persons, chiefly on the Continent of Europe. In the 
widest meaning of “ displaced ”” you have a large number of Gérman 
and Austrian prisoners of war who have been kept from their homes 
and countries far too long and with little serious justification. The 
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British Government has now decided to repatriate a monthly quota 


of prisoners from Britain ; the quota is too small, and three years 


will elapse, at this particular rate, before all reach their destination. 
There might be good reasons for retaining a number of German 


‘prisoners of war, known for their fiercely Nazi views or their bad 


behaviour. There is none for keeping the great majority of them, 
against the spirit of the Geneva Convention, even if it be possible 
to circumvent its exact phraseology. To plead that they must be 
retained in Britain for agricultural work and that without them 
the work could not be done, is to confess a pathetic lack of vision. 
Prisoners who feel, as these do, that they are being unjustly treated, 
will not- work as men should and as free men will. And, when 
it is remembered how both the coal miners and the agricultural 
labourers have rejected the Government’s offer of Polish help, the 
plea becomes positively insincere. On the Continent, hundreds of 
thousands of displaced people are still encamped. Among them 
may be some “ war-criminals” or “ collaborators” (very elastic 
terms). The vast majority are ordinary citizens, who cannot or will 
not return home because their countries have either been seized 
by Russia (as the natives of Eastern Poland or the Baltic States) 
or are controlled by Communist puppet governments. Recalling 
the attraction of “one’s ain folk” and the home-sickness which 
makes a stronger appeal to the average Continental than in Britain, 
one can appreciate both the reality of their sacrifice and the strength 
of the fear or repulsion which lies behind it. U.N.R.R.A., that has 
assisted them materially, ceases to function very soon. What will 
take its place? In any case, relief cannot solve this problem, only 
alleviate it, and for the time being. It must be solved by the United 
Nations Organization with a long-term policy of immigration and 
settlement in other countries; here, the British Dominions and 
Latin America could provide a strong lead. Difficulties at once 
arise, from the Russian claim, certain to be pressed in U.N.O., 
that a displaced person belongs, like some chattel or piece of furniture, 
to his country of origin, regardless of personal rights and wishes 
and fears. Fortunately, Britain and the U.S.A., with the majority 
of the members of U.N.O., take an opposite and more human view. 
It is a far cry from the atmosphere of the Four Freedoms—for instance, 
the freedoms from want and fear—and a sad commentary upon the 
vanity of human wishes and the decline in the standards of human 
decency. In Britain, this problem assumes the form of the absorption 
of between 100,000 and 150,000 Poles into our national economy. 
This is our particular problem, in the first place, because they are 
or will be here and, secondly, because of our deep indebtedness 
to the Polish people and to Poland’s serving men. No need to 
stress their great record—the part they played in withstanding the 
German armies in 1939 and the German control during the occupa- 
tion, the gallantry of their fighting forces during the Battle of Britain, 
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and in Africa, Italy and Germany. The Poles now in Britain have 
a right to our respect, assistance and friendship. Some of the attacks, 
made on them, are inspired. by the Communists. What was said 
at the Brighton T.U.C. Congress was neither helpful to the Poles 
nor indeed worthy of the speakers. Catholics, in particular, will 
feel an urge to give them every encouragement and aid. There 
exist several societies concerned with Polish welfare. In the first 
place, the newly-formed Catholic Council for Polish Welfare, which 
is intended to co-ordinate all such Polish and Anglo-Polish groups. 
It has already made an appeal for funds. It still needs funds, and 
will continue to stand in need of them. Its purpose is a very genuine 
and very necessary work of Christian charity. All correspondence 
and donations should be sent to: The Catholic Council for Polish 
Welfare, 51 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. The Anglo-Polish Catholic 
Association, with its Scottish counterpart (Scottish Catholics have 
done splendid work here), continues its activities ; its central address 
is 39 Eccleston Square, London, §.W.1. A final word. In a spirit 
of faith and courage, a house for Polish students has been acquired 
and opened, under the patronage of St. Stanislas, the Bishop saint 
of Poland, by the Polish Catholic student society, Veritas. It is 
hoped to develop the house as a centre of spiritual and intellectual 
life for young: Poles and as a centre also for Anglo-Polish student 
contacts. It,-too, is sorely in need of help, whether of direct donation 
or of furniture or books. The address is: Veritas, 21 Earl’s Court 
Square, London, S.W.5. Veritas has been elected a constituent society 
of Pax Romana, the international movement of Catholic graduates. 

«It is hoped that British Catholic graduates will feel it their special 
concern and privilege to assist this Catholic Polish venture. 


Once Again—Spain 


NE need not be particularly sympathetic to General Franco’s 

Government to detect the source of the violent propaganda 
directed against it. That source is Russia. Russia’s motives, though 
of no high order, are understandable. Communism failed to secure 
control in Spain during the civil war, and no one was more responsible 
for this failure than General Franco. Besides, nothing would better 
suit Russia’s strategic interests than the replacement of the Franco 
Government by some “ democratic”? combination of Socialists and 
Communists or, if that prove impossible, to create in Spain an atmo- 
sphere of chaos, confusion and civil strife. Spain is the Western key 
to the Mediterranean as the Straits and Suez are its twin Easterft 
keys. Russian foreign policy to-day is repeating the Russian foreign 
policy of the mid-nineteenth century and demands, as it then de- 
manded, an outlet into the Mediterranean. Circumstances might 
alter that demand for an outlet into an insistence upon control. 
Of course, if Russia can get other Governments and parties in other 
countries to do her dirty work for her, so much the better—for Russia. 
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Indeed, it is curious how some British politicans and newspapermen 
will rant and bluster against the Franco Government without appar- 
ently realising what important British strategic interests are bound 
up with Spain and Portugal. Had the Germans occupied Spain 
and Portugal during the war, we certainly could not have used the 
Mediterranean. Odd that so few people give General Franco 
credit for succeeding in keeping the Germans out of these two coun- 
tries. If—through a revolution with assistance from other States— 
the Spanish Government were overturned and replaced by some 
coalition of Left elements, after the colour and composition of the 
puppet administrations in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, we should have 
much the same anti-British propaganda and activity in Spain as 
we have in those unhappy lands further to the East. We have 
enough problems in our foreign affairs to spare ourselves the luxury 
of yet another problem—and this one for the interest and advantage 
of the, Soviets. 

The Spaniards naturally resent this propaganda and they are 
quick to see the contradictions in our position. Recently, they 
have watched with care the British and American notes of protest 
to Bulgaria and Roumania, with reference to the “free and un- 
fettered” elections, which the interim Governments of those two 
States were pledged to hold. Spanish sources quoted from The 
Times (November 4th) : . 

The recent Bulgarian elections were in fact carried out in the 
unsatisfactory conditions to which a British Note drew attention 
ten days ago. ... . Although acts of physical coercion were not easily 
apparent on polling day itself, the whole election campaign is said to 
have taken place in an atmosphere of terror, with Opposition meetings 
constantly being broken up by armed Government suppofters. 


They have also studied the two notes to Roumania, on October 28th 
and November 17th, and noted the comment of The Times diplomatic 
correspondent that, 

In spite of past assurances the elections which are to be held in © 
Roumania on November rgth are certainly not going to be “‘ free and 
unfettered.” Everything is being done to ensure that the Govern- 
ment bloc, under strong Communist influence, will win. 

No doubt, they will also study the refusal of the Government of the 
United States to acknowledge the Roumanian elections of November 
19th. Mr. Dean Acheson has made it perfectly clear that his 
Government do not regard those elections as being “ free and un- 


- fettered,” in the sense, accepted by Roumania in the Moscow agree- 


ment. Information received in Washington shows that the election 
registers were manipulated and falsified and that the methods adopted 
for voting and, still more for counting the votes, unduly favoured 
the Communists and their associated groups. It revealed the exist- 
ence of much active terrorism against those who did not support 
the Government, with the result that a large proportion of the 
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Roumanian people were denied the free and proper exercise of their 
electoral rights. 

Now, they argue, the same technique was adopted during the 
Spanish elections of 1936 which would certainly not have satisfied 
the conditions that Britain and the U.S.A. have been demanding 
from Bulgaria and Roumania. A commission has studied the legality 
of the 1936 elections, a commission, composed of professors of law, 
magistrates, former ministers and members of the Cortes, and has 
proved them invalidated by wild irregularities and downright dis- 
honesty. After the elections—according to this commission—the 
revolutionaries seized the ballot boxes, opened the ballot papers and 
substituted forged for: genuine papers. There were 50 clear cases, 
the report continued, in which it was evident that the ballot had 
been falsified, that persons legally elected had been excluded from 
the Chamber, while others not elected were actually given seats. 
The moral is that we should be suspicious of these’ elections of the 
** New Democracy,” wherever and whenever they be held. If it 
is clear—and the British and U.S. Governments insist that it is— 
that the Communist-controlled elections in Bulgaria and Roumania 
were not free, then it would be wise to question the Spanish elections 
of 1936, in which a similar influence was marked. Dr. Halliday © 
Sutherland, who has recently been in Spain and for some time, 


wrote (Weekly Review, November 7th) : 


In Britain we have freedom. of speech and no British subject can 
really appreciate what that means until he or she has lived in a country 
such as Spain where, for the moment, that freedom is curtailed. 
Nevertheless let us be fair. The temperament of the two nations 
is totally different. The Spaniard’s is intensely individualist. Before 
the civil war there were more than twenty political parties. The 
Spanish temperament demands strong government. I have spoken to 
Republicans bitterly opposed to the restrictions of the present regime, 
but when I asked what alternative they had in mind, they answered : 
‘“None. There is none. Only time.” These men told me that 
Giral and his associates could return to Madrid only over the dead 
bodies of Republicans and Monarchists alike. 


This extract was originally part of a broadcast, given by Dr. Sutherland 
on the Spanish radio. Is it therefore suspect ? Well, the speaker was 
able to criticize the Franco regime ; that surely is an index of his 
independence. When some of our British visitors to Russia are 
permitted to broadcast on the Moscow radio talks that criticize 
the “ curtailment of freedom ” and the “ restrictions ” in present-day 
Russia, we shall have advanced a considerable way towards independent 


thinking. 

The Return of The Month 
N the inside front cover of this number is a notice which states 
that, in January, 1947, THE MonrTu is returning to its previous 


and normal habit of appearing every month. For the past six 
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years, it has appeared only six times a year, instead of twelve times, 
as prior to 1941. The change was due, in part, to the destruction 
through enemy action in September, 1940, of the Manresa Press, 
which at the time made printing and production extremely difficult, 
and also to the severe paper restrictions which would have permitted 
Tue Monru to appear only in a much reduced and shrunken form. 
These restrictions have now been partially relaxed—relaxed suffi- 
ciently to allow THe Monts to be published once more with a 
frequency suitable to its name. There are still restrictions, but 
it is hoped that the number of pages may in time be further increased. 
There have been two occasions in recent years when the columns 
of THe Monrtu have carried an account of its earlier history. The 
first, in July, 1939, commemorated its seventy-fifth birthday, for it 
was established as long .ago as 1864: the second, entitled “Cardinal 
Newman and Tue Montn,” appeared in the November-December 
issue for 1945, and drew upon Newman’s correspondence with 
Jesuit Fathers, especially with Father Henry Coleridge, during the 
first years of THe Monrtu’s appearance. Newman contributed 
both advice and articles. In fact, his well-known “ Dream of 
Gerontius ”’ was first published in two numbers of THe Montu for 
1865, May and June. During its eighty-two years of existence, 
Tue Monru has varied in size and price, and indeed there was one 
previous period, 1871 to 1873, when it was published, as has been 
the case from 1941 to 1946, in bi-monthly numbers. 

From January, 1947, THE Monts will again appear in monthly 
issues, with one qualification. The July and August issues will be 
published together in the summer and constitute one holiday number. 
The price of single issues will remain at two shillings, but the annual 
subscription for the eleven numbers of the year is £1, this sum in- 
cluding postage. This new rate of subscription takes effect from the 
New Year, but those, whose subscriptions continue into 1947 will 
receive all MontH numbers till the lapse of the previous subscription ; 
then, we sincerely trust, they will renew this in the 1947 form. 

The increase in issues will permit THe Mont to provide more 
articles on spiritual and religious subjects and on Catholic thought, 
and it should leave more room for articles of a literary and historical 
character. The background of modern events will continue to be 
studied and the big problems of to#fay to be examined, in the light 
of Catholic truth and tradition. 

Among recent contributors may be mentioned: Rt. Revd. T, 
Roberts, S.J. (Archbishop of Bombay), Fathers C. C. Martindale, 
R. H. J. Steuart, James Brodrick, F. C. Copleston, Bernard Leeming, 
Maurice Bévenot, Leo Hicks and John Murray, S.J., also Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. R. A. Knox, Christopher Dawson, Arnold Lunn, Halliday 
Sutherland, and A. C. F. Beales. It is hoped that, in 1947, these 
names will be joined by others. 
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GOD’S ADVENT AND HIS AID 


VEN those whose memories of Virgil have grown dim are likely 
h: recall his conviction that a Golden Age was approaching— 

Tam redit et Virgo . . . Incipe, parve puer—and, in short, to quote 
that.Fourth Eclogue which won for Virgil, in the Middle Ages, a place 
among the Prophets. But at best this was thought of by the poet as a 
return of a golden age from a mythical long-ago, and the Child of 
Destiny, whoever he should be, could not be more than some divinely- 
sponsored warrior or politician—nor, after all, does that matter to us. 
Far more intimately moving, more mysterious and more spiritual is 
the wistfulnéss that pervades the Aeneid : that yearning, first, for the 
ever-retreating shores of an Italy which meant so much more than the 
land itself—‘ For thee, O dear dear country—Mine eyts their vigils 
keep”—and the tragic reversal of the triumph expressed in that most 
perfect line : Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas—Auxilium adventum- 
que Dei.” (‘‘ Tous too and our prayer at length the years have brought 
God’s advent and His aid.””) The triumph was ‘ reversed,’ because 
Virgil could not disguise from himself that Aeneas fulfilled his Fate 
only at the expense of so much cruel destruction of what was good. 
But even to this do we refer—well, partly for the sheer joy of re-quoting 
that last line, but chiefly to remind ourselves that Pagandom itself was 
longing for a Coming of the Lord. 

The Church certainly wishes us to take Advent very seriously. It 
is not a penitential season like Lent : the Lenten purple is as it were 
clouded by black; -the Advent violet, frosted with silver. The 
Alleluia is retained. All the same, we are offered Gaudete Sunday as a 
breathing-space, quite on the analogy of Laetare. And throughout, 
we are being forced to look very seriously forward, though, the better 
to do so, we are taken far back into the Hebrew antiquity. But it 
was always and essentially a prophetic antiquity. The whole of Israel 
was a prophecy in the concrete. But there was a definite era of 
Prophecy, of those men to whom St. Peter says we do well if we attend, 
as to lamps shining in dark places (see 2 Peter, i1g). Their ‘ forth- 
telling ’ rose at times into sheer prediction : and since we are assured 
that the prophet need by no means always have understood the full 
import of his message, while clearly that message was meant to be 
understood by someone, it is we who ought to study and seek to 
understand it, nor dare we say that just because the prophecies have 
been fulfilled in Christ, they are of no interest to us. Thus the Apostles 
did not understand our Lord’s own prophecy about the destruction of 
that Temple which was His Body—nor did He explain it—till after 
the Resurrection. The prophetic night was certainly obscure, yet it 
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was full of stars, meteors, night-lightnings which send their rays for- 
ward even into our twilight ; nor has the dawn which flushed them 
with its rose and gold shone fully.even now into the perfect day. I 
cannot but think that our Catholic literature would gain much in 
substance and vitality if we made more use of the Prophets. 

But the Advent Liturgy further demands that we should concentrate 
as at no other time upon the Baptist. Later, we shall have the Feasts 
of his Birth and of his Beheading : but in Advent it is the whole idea 
of the Baptist that we must contemplate. If I may partially quote 


words written long ago : 

The boy-Baptist gathered into his mysterious childhood all those 
twice ten centuries. Brooding over Israel’s past and future, he identi- 
fied himself with the saints and heroes of that tale, and knew himself 
incorporate with a vast multitude. When at night the host of Heaven 
trooped golden over the sky, he was Abraham, bidden by God to count, 
if he could, the stars. When at high noon the desert lay like brilliant 
brimstone crystals, shooting up myriad glassy arrows into the solid 
blue . . . could he count all that? Yet so should his seed be! But 
Israel would go astray ; and when in the scarlet sunset the sirocco 
whirled clouds of murky sand into the air, he would plead, still 
Abraham, “ Ah, let not the Lord be angry...” Though even so 
he could not save the cities doomed to burn. And all night, as Jacob, 
he would wrestle with the Angel; or in dreams of consolation each 
rocky stairway rose heavenward, peopled with awful Presences practis- 
ing their Ascent and Descent upon the distant Son of Man ; and in the 
morning, each crag would glisten, anointed pillars, Beth-El, Houses of 
God. And the thorn-bushes round him would shiver into a shining 
smoke, and the gorges echo with the unutterable Name, and force him 
to make intercession, as Moses, for the People, whom God had found in 
the waste howling wilderness ; He compassed him about ; as an eagle 
that flutters over her young He spread abroad His pinions ; He took 
them, He carried them on His pinions—the Lord alone did lead them. 
And, as David, he made the rocks ring to his echoing music ; and his 
heart yearned for a diviner Jonathan whose love for him should be yet 
more wonderful ; and his soul sickened when he thought of those 
sons of his own people who, like Absalom, should steal the hearts of 
the Children from their King ; and out of the depths he prayed that 
from him at least God never would take His Holy Spirit. And he was 
Isaiah, proclaiming Immanuel; and the Suffering Man of Sorrows 
would pass through the mysterious poems that he chanted, or yet again, 
an Advent of consolation, when the desert should rejoice and blossom 
like the autumn rose and possess the glory of Lebanon and the loveliness 
of Carmel ; for in the wilderness waters should break forth, and, in the 
desert, streams ; and the mirage of the sand should become indeed 
a lake, and the thirsty land, pools of water. And even Jeremiah in 
his tender elegiacs would recall how the Lord ‘“‘ remembered for thee 
the affection of thy youth—The love of thine espousals,—How thou 
wentest out after Me in the wilderness,—In a land not sown.” And 
if the expectation seemed too long, Habakkuk reassured him that the 
vision was indeed for the appointed time, that it panted towards the 
end ... though it tarry, wait for it, for it will surely come, and the 
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earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. And in the silence of the Eastern noon he would 
‘speak to all centuries and to all the world and bid them too be silent 
—the Lord was in His Holy Temple ; let all the earth keep silence 
before Him. Then in that silence heheard from God that a deathless 
day indeed was imminent ; a day when the light should be, not bright- 
ness first, then gloom—but one Day, known to the Lord ; not day, and 
not night ; but at evening-time there would be light, and in that un- 
earthly radiance the living waters should go forward from Jerusalem. 
Not wholly otherwise must have meditated the mysterious child who 
should be taken for the Christ, but who was not yet He. 

But the Baptist ceased to be a child and became that haggard, sun- 
blackened man who would leap on to rocks by the caravan-route and 
the fords and call for repentance. “‘ What went you forth to see? ” 
Not the weak reeds waving in the breezes off the Jordan : no courtier 
clothed in silks and in kings’ palaces (though was there not here a 
touch of our Lord’s not infrequent irony? John was in a castle, but 
in one of its dungeons) : more, no doubt, than any of those prophets 
of whom he was the crown and the climax. But we, possibly, are most 
deeply touched when we remember him as the truly unselfish friend— 
when his vocation was fulfilled and Christ baptised, he stood back and 
his disciples passed across to Jesus. Men thought that this must 
hurt him. But no. One and one only was the Divine Bridegroom 
of souls; yet the réle of ‘ bridegroom’s friend’ remained, and that 
was always his! He could listen to the Bridegroom speaking and 
watch His happiness—‘“ and that, my joy, is full-filled !”” No one more 
than he, save Our Lady, can purify our apostolic work from all self- 
worship ; from jealousy, conceit, from ‘ possessiveness’ in our task ; 
from gaining and trying to keep even souls for our self. 

A proof of the ‘ seriousness’ of Advent is that it attends so little to 
Christmas and Bethlehem, as such, till towards its end. It makes us 
concentrate on the ‘ End of the World ’ in its triple sense : on the end- 
ing of all human history ; on the ending of a ‘ world,’ a civilisation, a 
culture, such as was brought about by the siege and sack of Jerusalem ; 
by the collapse of the Roman Empire ; the breaking-up of Christen- 
dom and by the Protestant revolutions ; the ending of a ‘ world ’ such 
as we are now witnessing and involved in: and finally, what all this 
cannot but recall to us, the ending of our personal earthly life. 

We may be unable to use our imagination—so much more sophisti- 
cated than the naive picturings of the Middle Ages !—on that final 
consummation of all history. But in so far as it means, as it primarily 
does, the definite triumph of Christ, when “ the kingdoms of this world 
have become the Kingdom of God and of His Christ ’’ (Apoc., xi, 15), 
we can certainly pray for the acceleration of that Coming! “ Thy 
Kingdom come!” Only in Advent and at Pentecost does the Church 
put the word ‘ Come !’ so often on our lips, and assuredly we are not 
told to pray for something so remote that we can hardly believe in it. 
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If then the mise en scéne of some Michael Angelesque ‘ Final Judgment ’ 
will not help our modern taste, at least let us pray that more and more 
the world will recognise—to its joy or its humiliation—that Christ’s are 
the standards by which alone human life can be assessed. 

Nor, perhaps, as a rule, should we concentrate on our own ‘ end,’ 
quando veniet ad me, when the Lord shall ‘ come for me,’ as we say. 
But we are wisest to practise His continual presence already ‘ in us,’ 
reinforced by those daily Advents in Communions sacramental or 
‘ spiritual,’ so that “cleansed by His mighty power ”—fotenti virtute 
mundati—we from our side may come, ever more pure, to Him who is 
both Origin and Purpose of all those prayers and sacraments (see the 
_ Offertory Prayer for the 1st Sunday in Advent). We pray that the 

Bread of God, eaten by us daily, may give strength and substance and 
sap—vegetare ! of all Missal-words most hard to translate !— to all in 
us that is affine to God and may leave the rest to starve : that the Blood 
of God may truly flow in our veins and become our ‘ life-blood.’ 
So, however unexpectedly our bodily death may come, it will not have 
been unprepared-for. ‘ Unexpectedly "—for, as one grows old, life 
runs so incredibly fast! Any one hour may seem interminable ; 
unendirably monotonous : then suddenly—it is next week . . . next 
year! Perhaps we shall be chiefly taken aback when they tell us that 
our existence here is ending—but very happy! Psallam, et intelligam 
in via immaculata, quando venies ad me (Ps. c., 2: Vulgate version and 
punctuation). For then I shall fully understand : then I shall walk in 
ways altogether sinless: then I shall sing the New Song promised 
to the saved. | 

But what we surely must pray about is this world in which still we 
are and amid the fragments of whose ruins work still remains for us to 
do. Our danger may be that we ourselves are ‘set.’ As somebody 
said, we Catholics have been supplied with all the answers before 
the questions have so much as been put to us. Some have been from 
cradle up so perfectly at ease in their personal Sion that they have felt 
no need even to look at the tumultuous waters washing round their 
rock ; still less, to try to detect currents there, trends of forces ; and 
even less, to wonder whether the continual battering of those-seas may 
not be corroding if not the Rock itself, at least the break-waters and 
bastions that human thought and effort may have built around it. 
And converts may have been so exhausted by the process of conversion, 
that they are only too glad not to have to attend any more to con- 
troversy. Or if we are conscious that men’s minds have changed while 
ours have not, we may merely be exasperated, and feel certain that all 
such changes are for the worse, and profess loudly that we just don’t 
understand them, and that the world had better be left to go to the 
devil by its own way. And indeed there are excuses! The headlong 
collapse of the institution of marriage : the fits of indiscipline observed 
even in the Forces: the refusal to enter domestic service and the 
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general inclination to do as little work of any sort as possible: the 
ridicule of all idea that parents ought to be obeyed or even respected : 
the readiness to be, in fact, dishonest to which taxation is reducing quite 
decent folk : a lowering of standard ranging from a decay of anything 
like ‘ chivalry ’ to senseless crimes of individual violence and to the un- 
blushing disregard of human personality by the State. 

But, for the Christian, apathy should be intolerable : indifferentism, 
unthinkable: despondency, a sin. I always thought that Pius XI 
foresaw the rapid shrinking of any European influence in Asia or Africa, 
so did he insist on the formation of native hierarchies and clergy : 
and again, the shortage of priests, and the restriction of their influence, 
so did he urge the development of ‘ Catholic Action ’—of the Lay 
Apostolate which should share in that of the clergy. And it is surely 
symptomatic that the reigning Pontiff should, as from January Ist, 
1947, so vastly expand the right of a priests, in due circumstances, 
to confirm. 

Within such a world, then, we are, oul out into it we ought to go— 
knowing ourselves incompetent indeed—yet are we more so, than those 
first Twelve, who had to confront the Roman Empire, with its paralys- 
. ing imperialism, its freezing intellectualism, its melting mystical 

emotionalism? We pray with all our hearts the great Advent 
Antiphons. Remembering the door flung wide open for the influence 
‘of the poor Christians in earthquake-racked Philadelphia (Apoc., 
iii, 8), we ask the Key of David to open for us too a door into a world so 
determined to exclude us: we ask that Wisdom which reaches from 
end to end, strongly yet sweetly placing all things in due order, to 
teach us in our bewilderment the path of prudence—of foresight. In 
whole tracts of Europe, Christians are being literally made martyrs of : 
in England, we are asked at least to be very active Confessors: and 
since these paragraphs were written round about the Feast of St. 
Stanislaus, that brilliant little Polish prince, when the Church asks 
that “ redeeming the time by earnest toil, we may hasten to enter our 
eternal rest,” we recall the Little Chapter of None read upon such 
feasts and how God honestavit illum in laboribus et complevit labores illius, 
and ask Him to give grace and dignity to our work which we see to be 
so ungainly, so flimsy, so insignificant ; and to ‘ fill up’ this poor out- 
line, this mere two-dimensional stuff which alone we can provide, 
- with His own substance and life. 
** And to us too, at our prayer, at length the years shall bring God’s 


Advent and His Aid.” 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


THE ARUNDELLS OF WARDOUR 


HE tragic death of the 16th Lord Arundell of Wardour, after 

four years in a prisoner-of-war camp, caused small comment 

in the national press. With newsprint short and casualty lists 

long, such silence was scarcely surprising and John Arundell himself 

would not have expected or wanted any notice other than the prayers 

and remembrance of his family and friends. Always a shy and modest 

man he would have resented any undue attention to his sacrifice, 

shared as it was by so many others, and would ‘have rested content in 

the knowledge that he had fought and died for the honour and defence 
of his native land. 

Yet with his death has passed the barony of which he was the six- 
teenth holder and since his death the heavy burden of taxation has 
shattered all hopes of preserving his castle and estates. Wardour 
Castle is now for sale and, after four centuries of unbroken occupation, 
the Arundells leave behind them as their memorial the most beautiful 
of Catholic chapels which they erected in the time of their prosperity 
and endowed so generously in anticipation of this sad day. After his 
death in a military hospital, the 16th Lord Arundell was laid to rest in’ 
the crypt beneath this chapel and he who would have disliked any 
personal praise would yet appreciate some valedictory tribute to that 
most honourable Catholic family of whose heroic history he was so 
intensely and so rightly proud. 

Few noble families have received less attention from secular his- 
torians and with the exception of the 3rd Lord Arundell, who gained 
some notoriety in the Oates Plot, the Arundells of Wardour escape with 
small comment and no praise. Such silence should not suggest 
nonentity, for it is part of the price they paid for unswerving loyalty to 
the Old Faith. Catholic historians have sought to make amends but 
even these have been handicapped by the astonishing modesty and 
indifference of a family which has made small attempt to publish its 
heroism or to catalogue its many sufferings for the faith, The muni- 
ment-room at Wardour has yet to be sifted before the full details of 
persecution and piety can be known. While this is being done, the 
historian must rely on scattered references in the works of Oliver, Dodd, 
Lingard and Foley, and on the short history of the family published for 
private circulation in 1916. Sir R. C. Hoare’s “‘ History of Modern 
Wiltshire *” contains many facts supplied by the roth Lord Arundell 
which are repeated in the Dictionary of National Biography and. in 
other standard works. There are frequent references to the Arundells 
in the reports of the Historical Manuscript Commission, The Calendar 
of State Papers and Catholic Records and occasional articles have 
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appeared about them in The Dublin Review and Country Life. From 
these and other sources a coherent account can be produced, but it 
falls far short of what is needed if an accurate record of the Arundells’ 
fidelity is to be preserved. 

Even a casual research among the published Catholic Records 
discloses frequent references to donations and never ending charity 
to the communities of men and women who were exiled overseas. In 
1720 the Canonesses at Liege received money for their new altar and 
ten guineas to have the refectory boarded in 1767. The generosity 
of the roth Lord Arundell to this same community, when they returned 
to England, led him to offer them his house at Lanherne, but it proved 
unsuitable, as the Carmelites who later took it discovered to their 
cost. A coach and six was dispatched to Salisbury to collect the 
nuns and bring them to Wardour where they were deeply impressed 
by the hospitality and piety of their host. A similar generosity to the 
Society of Jesus, especially at the time of the suppression of the Order, 
demands some public recognition, for there was no end to the tolerance 
and magnanimity extended to the Jesuits in their great distress. A 
list of Jesuits who served at Wardour is preserved in Foley’s Records ; 
the name of the first Jesuit and the tombs of later colleagues still sur- 
vive. Father Smith came to Wardour early in the 17th century and 
for three hundred years the Society shared the fortunes of the family 
and the protection of their name. A list of names makes dehydrated 
history and the few details we have of this long line of chaplains makes 
us wish for more. One old man, Father Booth, had taught the 8th 
Lord Arundell as a schoolboy and was offered a home at Wardour 
when the Society was suppressed. A young man, Father Closette, 
came to Wardour soon after ordination and died there three weeks 
later after a fall from a horse. A third chaplain apostatised ; a fourth 
was famous for his eccentricities ; a fifth, when rummaging in the ruins 
of the old castle, unearthed the coffins of two Roman martyrs, christened 
Saints Primus and Secundus, whose bodies had been sent from the 
catacombs to the then Lady Arundell by Pope Alexander VII. The 
last great benefactions to the Society were the library which the roth 
Lord left to Stonyhurst and the ground and stone for the Church at 
Tisbury built in 1898. 

Though the family at Wardour receives so little attention and 
is so often confused with more famous kinsmen at Arundel Castle, yet 
the student, who has the patience, will discover in their history the 
model on which so many a legend of chivalry has been based. Most 
aristocratic families can unearth one or more distinguished ancestors 
whose merits distract the attention from less worthy subjects and, in 
the case of Catholic families, from unhappy apostasies from the Church. 
So many public figures in every age have been puny and contemptible 
in private that it is not always easy to determine the source from 
which the ideal of a brave old English gentleman has evolved. . Yet the 
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ideal is there and it is from the Arundells of Wardour rather than from 
more famous families that we obtain, over four centuries, the perfect 
example of chivalry in adversity and success. More than this, their 
vigorous Catholicism and the ostracism that went with it never made 
them appear fanatical or aloof. Where so many smaller Catholic 
families were driven to live in obscurity and drabness, the Arundells 
were famous enough and wealthy enough to spurn popular suspicion 
and to demonstrate the nobility of a full Christian life in the setting 
fashionable to their particular age. If the student cares to set down 
beforehand his suggestion as to the most chivalrous behaviour in any 
century or crisis he will discover that the Arundells of Wardour fulfil 
his requirements and go even further than he suggests. 

The 1st Lord Arundell of Wardour was a full-blooded Elizabethan, 
sharing a great grand-parent with the Queen through her unhappy 
mother and the faith which her parents and Elizabeth herself had once 
professed. His castle at Wardour was nearly two hundred years old 
when his grandfather bought it and his family had flourished for three 
hundred years at Lanherne in Cornwall before this same grandfather, a 
younger son, had moved to Wardour to set up on his own. In an age of 
adventure Thomas Arundell was second to none, but his faith led him 
to show his valour against the Turk rather than against the Spaniard 
and, after a short sojourn in the Tower as a Papist, we see him journeying 
to join the Imperial army, armed with a letter from Elizabeth to the 
Emperor Rupert II. He fought with the Imperial army in Hungary 
and at the siege of Gran he founded his family’s reputation for bravery, - 
for, according to various accounts, we learn that he left the ranks, 
slew six Turks and, gravely wounded, grabbed the Turkish standard 
from the tower wall.1_ The capture of a Turkish standard is said to 
have been accomplished on only one other occasion and Arundell is 
reported to have presented his trophy to the Pope. Whatever the 
details, his valour is certain and he received from the Emperor an 
unusual privilege and title, becoming Count of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1595. Invited to remain in the Imperial court, he chose to return to 
England but a shipwreck off the Suffolk coast cost him all his souvenirs 
and presents and on landing he was clapped into prison for having 
assumed a foreign title without leave. The Queen is reported to have 
said that as chaste wives should have no glances but for their own 
spouses, so should faithful subjects keep their eyes at home and not gaze 
upon foreign crowns. This high-faluting statement probably dis- 
guised a more sordid reason for his detention, that a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire ought to take precedence over the English earls. 
Count Arundell spent the remainder of the reign in disgrace and part of 

* Lord Arundell himself described the incident in a letter to Burleigh : “‘ Being arrived at 
the camp at the very instant of that great and onlie battaile between us and the Turks, 
unknown unto any and uncommanded by i I presented myself in the front of the armie, 


when by reason of my plume of feathers, and of my armour bases and furniture, all full of 
gold and silver, I was presently marked of all men’s eyes.”’ 
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it in prison, his troubles ending when James I settled the matter by 
creating him a baron in 1605. 

The 1st Lord Arundell, displaying as he did all the gallantry so dear 
to the countrymen of Drake and Sidney, yet preserved in private life a 
piety which few Elizabethan worthies knew. In the reign of King 
James he was treated with a respect due to his reputation but his 
vigorous Catholicism was disquieting to that compromising king. 
Twice he went to the Netherlands to help the Spaniards, once being 
smuggled across the Channel against the royal wish. At home he 
appeared publicly as a Papist, volunteered to defend his fellow 
Catholics in Parliament and had to be persuaded by the king to with- 
draw to Wardour lest he provoke the Puritan party too much. At 
Wardour he kept a chaplain, educated his eleven children as fervent 
Catholics and busily negotiated in old age to leave £20,000 for Masses 
for his soul. When.the pursuivants were sent to Wardour to remove his 
armour, he not only challenged their authority but later flatly refused to 
pay an armourer at Salisbury for keeping the stolen booty in repair. 
They took from him the equipment for sixty-four horsemen and when 
they tried to make him pay for the upkeep, he immediately presented the 
whole collection to the King. He died in 1639 and his helmet was 
installed near his tomb at Tisbury, while there survives of his old age one 
striking expression, ‘Oh were I Emperor of the whole world, I would 
give it all for the honour of God.” 

If we have delayed long over the rst Lord Arundell, he yet deserves 
considerably more attention for he so fashioned the spirit of the family 
that all subsequent generations showed the same chivalry and resolve. 
Of his children, one daughter married Lord Baltimore, the Catholic 
founder of Maryland, and his eldest son married a descendant of the 
beatified Countess of Salisbury who had died on Tower Green sixty 
six years before. 

When .Charles 1st raised his standard at Nottingham at least two 
Arundells were with him, the 2nd Lord and his son with their troop of 
horse. They saw service in the South West and the father died at 
Oxford from wounds received at the battle of Reading in 1643.1 
In the same week as his father died, the 3rd Lord Arundell heard the 
news that his mother, his wife and two small children had been 
captured at Wardour after a week’s siege. Lady Blanche was sixty- 
two when she organized the defence of Wardour with a garrison of 
twenty-five men against the 1,300 Roundheads who attacked her home. 
_ She did not yield while any hope remained and until she had obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation, and her conduct during the forlorn 
defence remains one of the most gallant incidents of the war. 

The 3rd Lord Arundell certainly deserves a full dress biography 


1 Sir R. C. Hoare and others assert that he was wounded at the battle of Lansdown and 
one account states that he received a brace of bullets in the thigh. Oliver suggests that it 
was the battle of Reading as this fits better with the inscription at Wardour which gives the 


date of his death as May rgth, 1643. 
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and it is to be hoped that the manuscripts at Wardour will provide 
fuller details of the life of a very remarkable man. His career begins 
in the civil wars with the death of his father and his mother’s defence 
of their home. Next he appears before Wardour himself and he is 
prepared to blow up his own castle to “ winkle out ” Ludlow and the 
Roundheads who held the place. Ludlow pays tribute to his chivalry 
and the shattered shell of the castle still stands as witness to his deter- 
mination and resolve. He was in trouble again in 1653 when he stood 
his trial for having acted as second to his brother-in-law who was 
killed in a duel with Lord Chandos, and, convicted of manslaughter, 
he was sentenced “to be burned in the hand.” His estates were 
sequestered by the Parliament men, and at the restoration he paid a 
large sum to repurchase them, restoring the outhouses which flanked 
the ruined castle as a home for the family for the next hundred and 
fifty years. 

He lived through the civil wars, exile, restoration and revolution, 
and died at an advanced age in 1694. A friend of the Duke of York, 
he witnessed his reception into the Church and went on an embassy to 
Paris, playing some part in the secret treaty of Dover and in negotia- 
tions with Louis XIV. Asa leading Catholic, he had no hope of escape 
from Titus Oates, and was named as the new Lord Chancellor in the 
Popish Plot. With four of his colleagues he was taken to the Tower and 
though entirely innocent of the fatuous accusations he expected to die 
for the faith.1 The-notes which he made for his trial were preserved 
at Wardour, for Foley saw them, but the trial in fact was never staged 
as it was thought he would have given too able a defence. Poor old 
Viscount Stafford was selected as a less truculent scape-goat and Lord 
Arundell remained for many years in the Tower composing several 
excellent religious verses, some of which were printed and circulated 
round London by his friends. 

The death of Charles II brought his release and some slight recom- 
pense for unjust detention and he took his place in the Privy Council 
for a few years. Almost an octogenarian, he never suspected the 
treachery of his colleagues and the revolution took him by surprise. 
He was now too old to trouble his foes and he was allowed to retire to 
the country, though he suffered the severe penalties placed on Catholics 
and had to obtain leave to have a horse. A deeply religious man all 
his life, his note-books are filled with shrewd spiritual comment and 
there has survived in his writing an English verse translation of St. 
Francis Xavier’s lovely hymn. To Wardour came many priests for 
asylum and protection and from Wardour went out a never-ending 
stream of donations, especially to the Irish Catholics in their distress. 
He who as a boy had seen his father die in battle lived to hear of his 
grandson’s death in the battle of the Boyne. There is no more touch- . 
ing tribute to the piety of this holy man than the picture, preserved © 

1 He prepared his speech for the scaffold which Foley prints in full. 
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at Wardour, showing the grd Lord Arundell standing at the foot of the 
Cross. His daughter, Cecily, had entered the convent of the Poor 
Clares at Rouen and that she might have a remembrance of her mother 
and father, a fine picture of the Crucifixion was painted, with Lord and 
Lady Arundell in 17th century finery occupying Our Lady and St. 
John’s positions and gazing up at the Cross. 

In the 18th century the dwindling Catholic party faced its final and 
most bitter test. Families which had shown great constancy in 
persecution found silent contempt too much for them and the fashion- 
able broadmindedness an easy excuse for loss of faith. The Arundells 
also suffered the contempt but, in the seclusion which public opinion 
forced upon them, they proudly preserved their Catholic traditions 
and gave perhaps their most striking example of fortitude. They 
began the century in the outhouses of the old castle with the head of 
Christ still standing over the crumbling doorway above its fine in- 
scription “Sub numine tuo stet genus et domus.” Rich as they 
were, they were able to foster the faith on their wide estates. To 
Wardour came the Vicars Apostolic to, administer the sacrament of 
Confirmation and from Wardour went the children of the family and 
of the tenants for education and vocations overseas. The names of 
various Arundells appear as the sponsors at baptisms both at Wardour 
and at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Archconfraternity of the Rosary can 
be traced to Wardour through the person of Simon White, one of their 
retainers, and in the old obituary notices the Catholics are asked to 
pray for such faithful Christians as Mrs. Sarah Stringfellow who died 
at Wardour in her eighty-fourth year. With their religious zeal 
went a great interest in their farms and in sport of every description, 
so that they can claim to have owned the first pack of hounds in the 
country, a pack which is thought to have passed through other hands to 
form the beginnings of the Quorn. ! 

The triumph came for them when the 7th Lord Arundell married 
his kinswoman, the heiress of Lanherne, in 1739. With the increase in 
wealth the 8th Lord Arundell decided to comply with the prevailing 
fashion and to build himself a gigantic mansion near the ruins of Old 
Wardour. The then popular architect Paine was commissioned 


‘for the building, which was planned in 1768, started in 1770 and not 


completed till 1776. Experts think that Wardour is Paine’s greatest 
work and it was held to be the most magnificent of modern buildings, 
Mr. John Britten, F.S.A., in 1814, telling his readers that the great hall 
with its rotunda staircase “‘ claims the approbation of every person of 
taste and science and is probably the finest specimen of modern 
architectural ornament in the country.” 


1 The roth Lord Arundell refers to this pack as hunting from Wardour and Bremmar 
between 1 oo. Discussions on the subject are to be found in The Quarterly Review, 


1852, The Field, Toad the Transactions of the Salisbury Field Club, 1894. A document gi 


" the names of the hounds was found at Wardour and is published by the 12th Lord par 


in his Family History. 
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Of the architectural glories and faults of modern Wardour no details 
need here be given for the description of Paine’s masterpiece is to be 
found in every tome on English Country Houses and admirable 
photographs were taken in 1930 for Country Life. But the chapel 
cannot be dismissed so casually for it sums up all the gallantry of the 
family and dominates the house. Of singularly impressive Roman 
style, the Arundells lavished their fortune on its adornment and would 
not tolerate in its decoration any material but the best. The chapel 
was designed by Quarenghi, with an altar made in Rome by the artist, 
. Giacomo Quirenza, which cost the family 2,830 scudi or Roman 
crowns. The table of the altar is of Sienna marble built over an 
ancient sarcophagus of verde antique. With the altar came two silver 
statues of the Apostles copied from St. Peter’s, Stations of the Cross of 
Limoges enamels, and two silver lamps made by Luigi Valasieri for 
1,557 crowns. To read the correspondence about the chapel, and the 
letters from Rome describing the construction of the altar is to recapture 
the excitement of the family as they planned and executed their 
greatest act of faith. On October gist, 1776, Bishop Walmesley came 
to bless the chapel and on the feast of All Saints Mass was sung with a 
pomp which, one writer says, had not been equalled since Mary 
Tudor’s reign. It was a triumph and a fitting reward, for it has been 
estimated that Wardour boasted at this time the largest Catholic 
congregation in the country, outside London. 

The solemn blessing of the first great Catholic chapel caused no small 
sensation and we are told that four years later soldiers had to be sent to 
guard it during the Gordon Riots because of the threats of the Bristol 
mob. The threats were not fulfilled and the Arundells moved into the 
nineteenth century, the patrons of many French emigré clergy, the 
protectors of English communities driven home by the Revolution and 
the champions of Catholic emancipation in the days when it was 
mentioned in whispers as a distant dream. Soane enlarged the gor- 
geous chapel and in a spacious sacristy they collected many most 
precious vestments including the famous chasuble designed for West- 
minster Abbey, which carries the emblems of Henry VIII and his 
lawful Queen. | 

In the leisurely progress of the nineteenth century the Arundells 
enjoyed tranquillity at Wardour, the centre of that old Catholic society 
which had survived the long centuries of persecution and was now to 
hand over the traditions they had so devoutly cherished to the new 
urban Catholicism of modern times. The day of the landed gentry 
was aver but so were the days of persecution in which the family had 
played an heroic part. With industrial development and increasing 
taxation their wealth declined and the wide estates fell into disorder, 
which was perhaps increased by a peculiar marriage settlement 
and faulty management, but which would have been inevitable no 
-matter how valiantly the last Lord Arundell laboured to repair the 
blunders which had been made. 
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Their wealth has gone, the estate is to be sold and there remains 
the lovely chapel at Wardour as witness to the fidelity of a family 
_which can be charged with few, if any, unworthy, treacherous, im- 
moral or dishonest actions in their long history of public service and 
more public faith. It was fitting that the last Lord Arundell should 
lay down his life for his country and that he should express the glory 
of his family in a last message to his tenants from a prison camp in 
Germany. Guessing maybe the twofold dissolution ahead, his last 
Christmas letter read as follows: ‘“‘ Now this is my message to the 
tenants and all at Wardour. I wish them every happiness this Christ- 
mas and to any bereaved by war or other circumstances I send my 
deepest and unforgetting sympathy. Be sure that there is not anyone 
on the estate or in the neighbourhood who is not frequently in my 
thoughts and prayers. Knowing the people as I do, I feel that I am 
in the privileged position of being able to add a word—it is simply 
this—that they will be exemplary in their religious duties at Wardour, 
as of old through the centuries of persecution for I am convinced that 
Wardour will endure while the faith of its people is steadfast.” 


BERNARD BassET. 


SHORT NOTICE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


There are various ways in which a Life of St. Martin could be written. 
One would relate it chiefly as a collection of delightful anecdotes, many of 
them of legendary quality. Another would subject all these to a wise, 
though it would usually be a very ‘ schematic,’ criticism, and decide that 
the stories were borrowed, or invented, especially that St. Martin might be 
made to appear, in the West, as good as any monk or hermit of the Egyptian 
or Asiatic deserts. A third method would be to offer the stories just as 
Sulpicius Severus (who knew St. Martin and to whom we owe almost all we 
really know about him) and at the same time to assess the place of the Saint 
in Western civilization. This is on the whole M. Ghéon’s system, in 
- The Secret of St. Martin (Sheed and Ward : 7s. 6d. n.) though he adds rather 
more moralising than is according to our taste. But the book is vivid, and by 
a man who knows France, and it justifies the introductory note which says 
that like St. Patrick, he put so powerful a mark upon the peoples that he 
taught that the very words French and Irish now mean what without those 
Saints they never would have meant. In fact, so overwhelming was the 
effect upon our history of St. Martin, that we think it quite deplorable that 
popular devotion no more goes towards that great miracle-worker. We 
gladly recommend this book : the translation by Mr. F. J. Sheed is excellent 
and reads naturally : a great window is opened for us back towards our past, 
or a door through which we may pass and know that we are meeting a 


tremendous and very lovable personality. 


THE LEGACY OF ANCIENT THOUGHT 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE AND ROME? 


T demands something: of an effort to look back upon the long 
[osiccne: of ancient thought. The story of what we know as 

Western “ philosophy ” began in the sixth century B.c. among the 
Greek inhabitants of sea-girt towns in Asia Minor and it continued until 
the Athenian Academy was closed by order of Justinian in the sixth 
century A.D. You have there a span of more than a thousand years 
—a thousand years in which you may trace the development of a certain 
spirit, a thousand years in which men approached the problems of 
human life and the universe in a broadly similar way, through rational 
enquiry and rational conclusion. The choice of the closing of the 
Academy to mark the end of this continuity of ancient thought is no 
doubt arbitrary. Long before that date, Christian writers had taken 
over and to themselves most of what was of value in Greek and Roman 
thinking, and this provided the intellectual framework in which the 
doctrines and mysteries of the new Christian faith were to be ex- 
pressed. But, broadly speaking, there are these thousand and more 
years when men grew up and were formed and fashioned under the 
influence of this thought. It was originally and remained for the most 
part Greek philosophy, and we do no injustice to Greek art and litera- 
ture when we proclaim that Greek philosophy is the finest and grandest 
legacy of the Greek mind. 

I am tempted to write on this subject by the appearance of the first 
volume of a History of Philosophy by Father Copleston. The first 
volume treats of this continuity of thought and teaching, from the first 
and primitive mutterings in Ionian Asia to the consummation of Greek 
thought in the systems of the neo-Platonists. It is a large book, of 
- more than five hundred pages. It is written with great care and 
competence and admirably fulfils its purpose, that of providing 
a full and thorough textbook for reasonably advanced students. What 
is more, it is a very readable book—a quality not always evident in 
scholarly works ; the style is lucid and agreeable ; the manner suasive 
and most convincing. The student is taken through the various schools 
of thought i in an orderly and detailed way, yet there is no feeling that he 
is passing through one room after another, leaving each chamber behind 
him as he steps into the next. The various schools are cleverly linked 
together. You see how one has been influenced by another and in 
turn has exerted influence. Particularly are you made to follow certain 
fundamental problems, like so many golden threads running through 
the pattern of the whole. This effect is enhanced in a concluding 
chapter which interprets Greek philosophy according to several basic 
themes and shows “a og! the motifs of a symphony, they rise and 
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fall and re-emerge, blending with other themes, till together they 
achieve a concerted harmony. 

It is always possible, while thoroughly approving of a book, to dissent 
from some of the author’s judgments. Yet, when I consider this 
book, I can find little opportunity for disagreement. In the first 
place, the work is very complete. Father Copleston has left no gaps 
and precious few chinks. There remains, of course, the question of 
emphasis. Would it have been better to put less emphasis here and a 
stronger stress somewhere else? It is so often a matter of opinion 
and even taste. But, on this point too, I have very littlecomment. He 
might have underlined more than he has the real or “ ontologi 
nature of the simple problems which the early Ionian thinkers put 
before themselves. His chapter on the Socratic problem is so detailed 
and interesting that he has not much time to insist upon the immense 
significance of Socrates. I would have liked a longer treatment of 
Plotinus and the Neoplatonists and, less definitely, some account of the 
Gnostics of the second and third centuries A.pD., for their doctrines had 
close affinities with the later Platonism and were a kind of “ Modern- 
ism ”’ of those early centuries. There was room also for a fuller back- 
ground to the Roman Stoics of the early Empire. These are, however, 
questions of emphasis. The fact that I have no more is a genuine 
tribute to the completeness of Father Copleston’s book. 

In the second place, I find myself in cordial agreement with the 
author on the various “ problems” concerning Greek philosophy, 
with which he deals. In his treatment of Socrates, he decides—I 
think, quite correctly—against the modern and fascinating hypotheses, 
set forth by the Scottish scholars, John Burnet and A. E. Taylor. 
They have argued that you must take Socrates as you find him—in the 
dialogues of Plato, that the Platonic “ Socrates” is the authentic, 
the historical Socrates. Burnet writes: ‘“ While it is quite impossible 
to regard the Socrates of Aristophanes and the Socrates of Xenophon 
as the same person, there is no difficulty in regarding both as distorted 
images of the Socrates we know from Plato. The first is legitimately 
distorted for comic effect, the latter, not so legitimately, for apologetic 
reasons.””! Father Copleston, while he shows proper respect for the 
arguments of two first-rate scholars, ends by rejecting their con- 
clusions. 

On Plato too he strikes a sound and balanced note. His view is © 
the traditional one, as his estimate of the genuineness of the Platonic 
writings is conservative. With regard to the 36 Platonic “ wor 
(the Epistles being considered together as one “‘ work ”’) his attitude 
differs wholly from the highly critical and destructive approach of 
nineteenth century Germans. Of these 36 works, they left only five 
completely free from suspicion. He rejects six ; will continue to accept 
six more as authentic till their genuineness is ‘disproved ; admits the 
validity of 24. His whole view of Plato is bound up naturally with 

+ Burnet. Greek Philosophy. Vol. I. Thales to Plato. P. 148. 
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his solution of the Socratic problem. In his eyes Plato is the central 
figure in this philosophical development of more than a thousand 
years, and it is in the spirit of Plato that most that was of value and _. 
’ dignity in ancient thinking, has passed into Christian possession. The 
chapters on Plato are sympathetic, lucid and convincing. There is a 
letigthy study of the Platonic “ Ideas ” or “ Forms,” as the author, 
following Burnet, prefers to term them. Through dialogue after 
dialogue the reader may trace this doctrine, as Plato unfolds it, in 
search for a true interpretation of their meaning. St. Augustine, 
Christianising them with a vengeance, made them into “ ideas” 
in the mind of God—a true assessment but not Plato’s. Some modern 
scholars, adapting them to modern requirements and with scant 
appreciation of Greek thought, have converted them into subjective 
** ideas” in the thinking mind—a judgment wholly out of harmony 
with the mind of Plato or, for that matter, of any Greek. Once again, 
Father Copleston is conservative. He insists upon the full reality and 
objectivity of these Forms but this is no crude reality, no “ Ideal World,” 
superimposed like an upper floor -upon a one-storeyed house. To put 
it very roughly, his position is midway between that of the cruder 
realist and that view of Lotze which gave to the Platonic Forms an 
eternal Geltung or validity. 

If, in the words of our national librettist, ‘‘ every boy and every girl, 
that’s born into this world alive” is either a Platonist or an Aristo- 
telian (Schiller it was who made this -differentiation), then Father 
Copleston ‘was born a “ Platonist,” and I must confess that I too was 
born on the same side of this philosophical fence. But one of the 
merits of this book is that it removes that fence and insists that, if 
fences have to be established, then they should be set up in the proper 
places, not to divide these two great masters from one another but to 
separate them and their followers and all within the Greco-Roman 
tradition from the very different and subjective philosophers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It claims that Plato and 
Aristotle are not “ poles apart ” and, that if polarity there be between 
them, it is a polarity within a great field of union and common out- 
look. Because their views were sharply differentiated from one 
another on certain major problems, because the Platonic spirit has come 
to be thought of as poetic, sublime and synthetic, while that of Aristotle 
_ is analytical and scientific, because the dialogues of the one are works 
of literary eminence and the lecture notes of the other are pedestrian 
and jejune, men have set up a radical opposition between them, which 
can be most misleading. For both were Greeks, the former from Athens 
or possibly Aegina, the latter from Thrace. And Aristotle was in 
close touch with Plato for twenty years, from 368 to 348 B.c., when he 
was a pupil, with Plato for his master, in the Academy of Athens. 

Here, Father Copleston says very aptly : 

Aristotelianism, historically speaking, is not the opposite of Platonism, 
but its development, correcting one-sided theories or trying to do so 
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—such as the Theory of Ideas, the dualistic psychology of Plato, etc., 
and supplying a firmer foundation in physical fact. That something 
of value was omitted at the same time is true, but that simply shows 
that the two philosophies should not be considered as two diametrically 
opposed systems, but as two complementary philosophical spirits and 
bodies of doctrine." 
Save for one or two somewhat disparaging remarks (one occurs in a 
footnote to page 170), Father Copleston’s treatment of Aristotelianism 
is as excellent as it is thorough. Especially good is the long and 
patient analysis of the Metaphysics. 

As I have already said, this is a text-book, but a very full text-book. 
Students in universities and seminaries have reason for gratitude 
to its author. They will find it valuable, maybe invaluable. No- 
where else in English is the long history of the philosophy of Greece 
and Rome treated with such completeness, clarity and proportion. 
This is not to say there are not more specialised and detailed works in 
English on the Greek philosophers. There are, and very good ones. 
Perhaps the study of Father Copleston’s book will encourage an 
occasional student to go further and read John Burnet on the earlier 
Greek thinkers, A. E. Taylor on Plato, Sir David Ross on Aristotle, 
and Dean Inge on the Philosophy of Plotinus. The work, done by 
British scholars on the history and interpretation of Greek thought i in 
recent decades, like their work in the editing of Greek classical texts, 
has always risen above mediocrity and not infrequently attained to 
greatness. 

Turning from a book to its subject, what—it might be asked— 
are the chief characteristics of this long heritage of ancient thinking ? 
Obviously, you can discover great variety within so rich a develop- 
ment. If it has a certain unity, it has diversity as well. There are 
sceptics alongside the dogmatists, men who concentrate on moral 
problems to the exclusion of metaphysics and metaphysicians taking 
all too scant an account of ethics and psychology, there are material- 
ists keeping very close to earth and mystics soaring aloft into the 
heavens. Nevertheless, it is possible to detect several characteristics, 
common to this ancient philosophy and, with the necessary completion 
and change of emphasis due to Christian revelation, to the perennial 
philosophy of the Catholic Church and of Christendom—character- 
istics which, on the whole, are not shared by more modern philosophers, 
to their great detriment and to philosophy’s sad loss. 

The first of these common notes is the outward direction of the 
mind towards Reality. Greek philosophy, like Christian thinking, is 
primarily concerned with Being; it is ontological. What we term 
philosophy, namely the attempt to provide a rational explanation of the 
universe and of human life and problems (this is connected with 
religion but the two are by no means identical) began in the West in 
small cities along the sea coast of Asia Minor, in Miletus and afterwards, 

+ Op. cit, p. 275. 
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Ephesus. These earliest enquirers—the first names are Thales, 
Anaximander and Anaximenes—were impressed by the change and 
instability they observed in Nature. Tides ebbed and flowed; day 
gave way to night, and night to day ; the yearly seasons faded into one 
another ; water froze to ice or ascended in steam or cloud, later to 
descend as rain. Man too was unstable. One day brought happiness, 
the next sorrow; failure intermingled with success, poverty with 
wealth. Cities flourished for a time, only to be laid low in eventual 
war. What reality could there be in this fleeting show of earthly 
things? In this ever-varying interplay of light and shadow? Must 
there not be something behind and beyond it, to give sense to what 
otherwise was without meaning, and substance to what else were so 
transient and frail? I do not suggest that they put their question as 
definitely as this, but I do suggest that this was their question. 

Of course, the first answers they gave were “ primitive.” Thales 
thought that everything proceeded from a primitive element, Water ; 
Anaximenes, from Air; Anaximander made this element 7d dzecpov, 
“the indefinite, undifferentiated “ stuff” of things. Yet it would be a 
mistake to call these men “ materialists,” for there existed no dis- 
tinction between matter and the immaterial, but matter was envisaged 
as possessed of life. Later, the division of causes would come, into the 
material (that out of which an object was made), the formal (what gave 
it its specific nature), the efficient (the cause responsible for the object’s 
existence by its direct action or influence), and the final (the end or 
purpose of the activity of the efficient cause). But such distinctions 
were not yet made. Call these early thinkers “‘ Cosmologists,” if you 
like, only the xéopos they were dealing with was not just the stuff, 
out of which things had arisen, but the background of those things, 
which gave them existence and intelligibility. 

This outward direction of Greek thought, this search for what lies 
behind and beyond phenomena, is well marked throughout. It 
reaches its most striking development in the doctrines of Plato, in that 
theory of “ Ideas ” or “ Forms,” which establishes a world of Reality 
—abiding, significant, and changeless—behind and beyond the world 
of our sense perception, a world which is at once the source of all reality 
and of the half-reality of this sublunary world and the origin of all 
truth and knowledge. But it is pronounced also, though less em- 
phatically in Aristotle and the Stoics. 

This does not mean that Greek thinkers were simple and naive men, 
who took literally the evidence of their sense perception. Far from it. 
It was the conviction that their sense experience was either false or, 
at best, inadequate that drove them to search for what lay behind and 
beyond, for ultimate causes and essences. Quite early in the history 
of Greek thought you have a striking antithesis between the teaching 
of Parmenides, founder of the Eleatic school, and Heraclitus. The 
former insisted that all things are One and that the multiplicity of 
of everyday experience is mere illusion ;__ the latter, that everything is 
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in a condition of fluidity and change and that it is impossible to speak 
of stability or unity. Both deplore the evidence of their senses: the 
former, because it seemed to reveal a world of variety and multiplicity, 
whereas he could admit no such thing ; the latter, because it appeared 
to show a relative stability and permanence in the universe. Neither 
will accept the testimony of sense experience but their reasons for this 
rejection are diametrically opposed. 

The fact is that for the Greeks knowledge was knowledge by the 
mind. The ancients were less sensitive than the moderns to natural 
beauty but many of them were far more alive to the need and the 
superiority of mind. There were Greeks who abandoned metaphysics 
and confined themselves to “ scientific’ observation but they were 
exceptions to a well-established rule. Doubtless, the explanations 
offered by the Ionians were primitive. What is remarkable’ is the 
rapidity by which they recognized the existence of a higher element. 
Heraclitus was writing in the first half of the fifth century B.c. As 
has been remarked, he proclaimed the condition of restless change as 
the law of created things. He was not, however, advocating chaos. 
Not in the least. For him, this condition was a balance between in- 
numerable opposing elements, which were held together in this state 
of tension through the Logos, immanent and operative throughout 
the world. The history of this term and concept of Logos was to be a 
very fruitful one, and it would be seen later in books as different from 
one another as the works of Stoics and the Gospel of St. John. What it 
involved from the beginning was the acknowledgment of a principle, 
working on and in the world, giving it order and meaning and law. 
A contemporary of Heraclitus was Anaxagoras, the first to introduce 
the notion of Nous or mind—a notion as yet scarcely articulate but 
already named ; and that was much. With Socrates you have mind 
underlined and emphasized, both in the knower and in the known. 
** Man is the measure of all things,” so had declared the Sophists 
shortly before Socrates. Yes, agreed Socrates, ‘‘ man is the measure of 
all things,”’ but not in any individual or personal capacity but through 
his common possession of that faculty, common to all men and peculiar 
to mankind, the power of transcending the here and now, the this 
or that, the particular objects of experience and understanding them 
through the “ concept ” or general notion. And the evidence of mind 
can also be discovered in the external world. For this is no chaos 
but an ordered and intelligible system. The Greeks spoke of it as a 
Kéepos, an orderly and ordered place. This was due to mind, not the 
mind of the individual thinker but Mind or Logos, the indwelling 
principle of Law and Reason. Indeed, so important was this idea to 
the Greeks that, in. their eyes, knowledge was possible only because 
both the knowing subject and the object known were contained within 
such an ordered and harmonious system. A man could know things 
only because he himself and the things known were included within 
the sphere of Being or Reality. And things could be known, that is be 
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objects of knowledge, only in so far as they were real and linked through 

that bond of reality with the knower. In some of the later works of 
Plato, as in much of the later Greek thinking, this idea of the union of 
knower and known within an ordered system was developed even 

further. The world was thought of not merely as a xéopos, ordered 

and co-ordinated, but as a living organism, whose parts were in mutual 

sympathy with one another and were held together and administered - 
by a World Soul. 

This emphasis upon Reason and Law is typically Greek, as is their 
insistence upon Form in art. For the Greek whatever was devoid of 
form was imperfect. The vague, the unfinished, the suggestive— 
were to them anathema. Limit was in their eyes a compliment, a 
part of perfection—a Latin word, indicating that a thing is rounded off, 
completed. ‘The notion of moderation, of a golden mean, runs through 
the ethical teaching of Aristotle just as the Platonic notion of Justice 
is that of “ balance.” A well-known motif is recurrent throughout 
Greek tragedy, namely the punishment inflicted by the gods or Fate 
upon those who had transgressed the due limits of morality or human 
ambition. This is very evident and it is a highly significant element 
_ in the Greek spirit. But it has to be remembered that the Greeks were 
no sunny-minded people, te whom came naturally this clear and 
moderate attitude. They were conscious of another dark and sinister 
factor within nature and in themselves—the Dionysiac as opposed to 
the Apolline—which threatened to break through the limits imposed 
upon it by morality and reason. And it was this uncomfortable 
awareness of volcanic qualities which made them emphasize order as 
against anarchy, balance as against exaggeration, the limited in prefer- 
ence to the vague and cloudy, behind which might lurk the danger 
which they so much feared. 

In this insistence upon Law and orderliness, i in this desire to find a 
rational and coherent explanation of the world, the Greeks tended 
to seek a principle of Unity. They were not looking for a God. In 
fact, neither Plato nor Aristotle had what we would term a satisfactory 
notion of a Supreme Being. Plato arrives, in the Republic, at the 
conception of a Supreme Form of the Good, at the apex of the Ideal 
Realm, containing within Itself or Himself the other forms or at least 
holding them together. In the Timaeus there is the Creator, the 
Demiurge, who fashions the world according to the pattern of the 
Platonic Forms and who, in Father Copleston’s view, is little more than 
a symbolic form of Reason. The “ God ” of Aristotle is the Final Cause 
of the universe, but He does not create (incidentally, creation, in the 
Christian sense, was an idea unfamiliar to the Greeks), He exercises no 
influence upon the world ; His activity is confined to that of self- 
contemplation ; nor is it easy to think of Him as personal, except that as 
Pure Act and Thought He must be so. 

It was left for the Neoplatonists to make a synthesis between the 
Platonic Form of the Good and Aristotle’s conception of a Final 
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Cause, wrapped in self-contemplation, and then to transcend this 
still further in their notion of an Ultimate First Principle, who is beyond 
both Reality and the activity of thought. This Neoplatonic con- 
ception was later to have a great influence on Christian mysticism. 

We find through much of Greek philosophy, especially in the Platonic 
schools, this upward tendency—a striving towards the Unity that must 
hold all things together and give them meaning—and it becomes, at 
the same time, a march of the soul towards God. Many passages 
might be quoted to illustrate this. -I will quote only one, a very fine 
one, from the Enneads of Plotinus : 


We must ascend towards the Good, the desired of every soul. . . . To 

attain it is for those that will take the upward path, who will set all 

their forces towards it, who will divest themselves of all that we have 

put on in our descent . . . until, passing, on the upward way, all that: 
is other than the God, each in the solitude of himself, shall behold that 

solitary-dwelling Existence, the Apart, the Unmingled, the Pure, that 

from which all things depend, for which all look and live and act and 

know, the Source of Life and Being. . . . It is for this that the sternest 

and the uttermost combat is set before the soul : all our labour is for 

this, lest we be left without part in this noblest vision, which to attain 

is to be blessed in the blissful sight, which to fail of it is to fail utterly. 

For not he that has failed of the joy: that is in colour or in visible forms, 

not he that has failed of power or of honours or of kingdom has failed, 

but only he that has failed of only this, for whose winning he should 

renounce kingdoms and command over earth and ocean and sky, if 
only, spurning the world of sense from beneath his feet, and straining to 

this, he may see.1 


From the first to the third century a.p. Greek philosophy was in 
close contact with the ideas of the Near East. Alexandria became a 
city where East and West met and influenced one another. It was 
there that Philo, the Jew, composed his synthesis of Greek thought 
and Old Testament interpretation. It was there that Christian 
scholars like Clement and Origen strove to express Christian belief 
in terms familiar to the pagan schools. But even apart from this nearer 
association of East and West, there was developing in Greek philosophy 
a tendency which, on the one hand, would make it less difficult for 
Greeks to accept the Christian Trinity and yet would be the basis of the 
heresies that denied the equality of Son and Holy Spirit with the Father. 
The later Platonism exalted more and more the First Principle or 
Highest Being. He—if we still have the right to apply to Him this 
personal pronoun—is so removed from the world as to be loftier than 
Being itself, to have no activity for that would be a derogation, not 
even to exercise thought since thought would involve duality and thus 
imperfection. The Highest Principle is left alone in more than 
Olympian grandeur. He is the One who is Beyond—beyond reality 
as beyond the possibility of thought. Nor can He be the object 
of thought. Approach can be made to Him only through a mystical 


1Plotinus. Enneads. I. vi. 7. Translated by Stephen MacKenna. Vol. I, pp. 85-7. 
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intuition or some process of mystical possession. The Platonists, 
at least, had no notion of the analogical character of Being, as Christian 
thought has recognized it and is consequently able to apply—really 
but analogically—the term “ Being” to God. 

One consequence of this position accorded to the Highest Principle 
or “God” was the development of intermediary beings between 
Himself and the world. Plotinus has his “ Trinity,” only his is a 
trinity in subordination, not a trinity of three equal Persons, as in the 
Christian creeds. From his Highest Principle or the “‘ One,” as he 
normally terms Him, proceeds Nous or Mind ; below Nous is Soul, 
the World Soul. Other thinkers were more generous to themselves 
and between the Highest Principle and the world they introduced a 
host of intermediaries, frequently called “‘ dynameis” or “ Powers.” 
These were regarded, in a way, as divine, as forming part of a divine 
** pleroma ” or fullness ; yet they were definitely inferior to the Highest 
Principle. It was easy for the Greek mind to accept such a “ divine ” 
society of beings because of the long tradition, in Greek literature and 
popular religion, of gods and goddesses, whom the philosophers ac- 
cepted merely as “dynameis” or manifestations of the Supreme 
Being. And it was also easy for the Greek mind to accept the notion 
of one Divine Being proceeding from another, but in subordination, 
so that the being which proceeds remains inferior to the being from 
which he has proceeded. St. Jerome, in his graphic way, has described 
how the world woke up one morning to discover that it was “‘ Arian,” 
that everywhere men were denying the equality of the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity with the First. It was what the Greek mind, 
influenced by the later Platonism, would naturally tend to do. In- 
deed, the widespread danger from Arianism, to my mind, came pre- 
cisely from the fact that it conformed to the natural Greek manner of 
thinking. 

There was a second consequence of this exalted position given to the 
Highest Principle, which cannot be ignored. The Highest Principle 
acts only through intermediaries or, more strictly, He does not act at 
all; it is the intérmediaries that are active. The distance between 
the Highest Principle and the world is made so great that the world is 
looked upon as evil. Matter is so far removed from the source of Being 
and Goodness that it is deemed evil and is even made a principle of evil. 
Hence the dualism, which is best known in its Manichean form. The 
Greek philosophers had never been happy with the problem of matter. 
It is the shadow outside the light, that formless something which 
receives reality and meaning only through being “ formed.” In the 
Timaeus Plato had reduced matter to “space.” Plotinus gave it 
a more positive mode, thinking of it as the element in things which 
resisted form and progress. Even Aristotle is not entirely happy about 
it. But in the early centuries a.p. it was widely accepted as a principle 
of evil, as a positive source of imperfection and opposition to the good. 
When St. Augustine confessed that he for a time adhered to the 
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doctrines of the Manichees, he was talking of no strange and out- 
landish teaching but of a development familiar to the men of his own 
time. 

I have stressed these two consequences, because they are important 
in themselves and because many of the Christian heresies were in- 
fluenced by them. Particularly is this true about those curious half- 
Christian sects of Gnostics, which existed, chiefly in the second and 
third centuries, on the fringe of the Catholic Church. Their teaching 
was a blend of Christian and Eastern elements, introducing a series of 
intermediary beings between God and the world, the lower half of them 
being identified with angels, the upper half with the Logos and with 
various divine manifestations. They too emphasize the isolation of 
the Highest Principle and His inability to act directly upon the world. 
They are distrustful of matter, and in fact most of them are explicit 
dualists ; regarding the material element in things as evil and Matter 
itself as the source of evil. They have their notion of intuition as the 
approach to God, and claim for themselves and their own particular 
sects a special esoteric doctrine, into which only genuine members can 
be initiated. 

As I began this article with the consideration of one book, I would 
like to conclude it with a short notice of another. The book in question 
is the third volume of The History of the Primitive Church,4 edited 
by Pére Jules Lebreton, S.J., and Professor Jacques Zeiller. The 
title of this third volume is “ The Church in the Third Century.” 
Some of the sections deal with the actual history of the Church—the 
persecutions under Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, and the ex- 
pansion of Christianity throughout the century. ,But the first part of 
the book treats of the impact of these Gnostic teachings upon the 
Church, and the influence of Greek thought in their formation. At 
the same time, it shows the Catholic reaction to Gnosticism, in its 
_ varying forms, especially in the works of St. Irenaeus, and the develop- 
ment of Christian literature in North Africa, chiefly through Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian and, in Alexandria itself, in Clement. 

_ As in the first two volumes, the work is divided between Pére 
Lebreton and Professor Zeiller. M. Zeiller has taken the more directly 
historical chapters, on the persecutions and the expansion of the 
Church. Pére Lebreton, the treatment of the controversies and 
heresies and the general clash of Christian and pagan thought i in this 
highly formative century. The work of both scholars is admirable 
and this third volume, which must have caused its authors greater 
difficulty than the two first because of the growing complexity of the 
events and problems with which it deals, is both a worthy and most 
interesting sequel to the other two. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this work of translation will continue. The preface of Dr. Messenger 
to this volume makes us sanguine that such is the intention of the 
publishers. JOHN MURRAY. 


* Translated by Dr. Ernest Messenger and published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
This volume contains 260 pages and is priced at 18 shillings. ' 
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YOUNG JOHNSON AND THE JESUITS. 


N his essay on “ Dr. Johnson and the Catholic Church,” Sir Charles 
Russell mentioned as one of the earliest of Johnson’s Catholic 
associations his translation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia.1 This 
was actually the first work of Johnson’s to be published. Boswell tells 
us that in 1734 when staying as the guest of Mr. Hector, a surgeon, his 
old schoolfellow and intimate friend, in the house of Mr. Warren at 
Birmingham, Johnson | 
mentioned that he had read at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, by Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridgement 
and translation of it from the French into English might be a useful and 
profitable publication. Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector joined in urging 
him to undertake it. He accordingly agreed, and the book not being 
to be found in Birmingham, he borrowed it of Pembroke College. 


Boswell then goes on telling us that it took Mr. Hector some pains to 
induce Johnson to accomplish the work. ‘‘ He exerted the powers of 
his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay in bed with the 
book, which was in quarto, before him, and dictated while Hector 
wrote.” ‘“‘ For this work, Johnson had from Mr. Warren only the sum 
of five guineas,” a sum, which, as Johnson later confessed, he did at 
that time not regard as unfair. ? 

A Voyage to Abyssinia by Father Ferome Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit appeared 
without the English translator’s name in 1735, with London (A. 
Bettesworth and C. Hitch, Paternoster Row) on the title-page, “‘ though 
it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a device too common with 
provincial publishers” (Boswell). More than forty years later, 
Boswell mentioned this — literary effort of Johnson’s in one of their 
conversations : 

I showed him as a curiosity which I had discovered his Translation 
of Lobo’s Account of Abyssinia, which Sir John Pringle had lent me, it 


being then little known as one of his works. He said “‘ Take no notice 
of it,” or “ don’t talk of it.”” I said to him, “‘ Your style, Sir, is much 


improved since you translated this.” He answered with a sort of 


triumphal smile, “‘ Sir, I hope it is.” 

This purely literary point of view has prevailed in the appreciation of 
that work of Johnson’s right up to thisday. In 1787 Sir John Hawkins 
gave a summary of its contents, copied from The Literary Magazine, 
March, 1735, but towards the end of his work Sir John had managed 
to obtain the actual volume. “ In the style there are eminent marks of 
Johnson’s manner,” is all he has to say on it. Other writers on Johnson 

Ibid. iii, 7 Sir John’s with Boswell, see D.N.B. 


3 Kerr Spittal, Contemporary Criticism of Samuel Johnson (1923). Pp. 34, 78, 93-95, 103 
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either regarded .this work as so unimportant that they did not even 
mention it (Leslie Stephen and Dr. S. C. Roberts) or confined them- 
selves to repeating what Boswell said on it (e.g. George B. Hill). Even 
William P. Courtney’s account in his Bibliography of Johnson is confined 
to a mere repetition of what Johnson himself said in the preface to his 
work, adding that “ the manuscript account in Portuguese of Lobo’s 
life in Abyssinia is said to be in the Monastery of St. Roque at Lisbon 
and to be still unprinted.”1 In 1894, however, de Backer had stated 
that in 1829 this manuscript was given to the Royal Academy of 
‘Sciences in Lisbon. That it was in the monastery of St. Roche, was 
presumably just a guess, as Fr. Lobo had died in that monastery. 

From the title-page of Johnson’s work it is clear that he translated 
from Voyage historique d’ Abissinie du R. P. Jerome Lobo de la Compagnie de 
Jésus continué et augmenté de plusieurs dissertations par M. LeGrand. Boswell’s 
remark that Johnson used a quarto volume makes it clear that he 
borrowed from Pembroke College the Paris, 1728, edition (in one 
volume), not the Amsterdam, 1728, edition (in two 8° volumes). 

In the preface of his work (which was not translated by Johnson) 
Joachim LeGrand? stated that while being for some years (actually 
1692 to 1697) secretary to the late Cardinal d’Estrées (whose tutor he 
had been), then French Ambassador. in Lisbon, he acquired among 
other manuscripts the memoirs of Fr. Damian Vieyra, S.J., who had 
been for forty years in India and, with the help of the Count of Ericeira, 
the Relation of Fr. Jerome Lobo, S.J., a still more important work, 
which he had been looking for for many years. As a former pupil of 
the Jesuits of Caen, M. LeGrand was particularly interested in these 
works of Jesuit writers. Of Fr. Lobo’s work, he says, he had heard 
through his friend M. (Jean) de Thevenot* who in 1673 had given a 
short account of the Relation de l’Empire des Abyssiniens par M. Heer. 
Lobo, based on information drawn from conversations which in 1666 
and 1667 Fr. Lobo had had with Robert Sotwell, British Ambassador in 
Lisbon. Thevenot had amplified this account by a summary of the 
Historia general de Ethiopia (Conimbra, 1660), by Fr. Balthasar Tellez, 
S.J., which in turn was based on the account given by Fr. Manuel 
d’Almeyda, S.J. This latter account had received great praise from 
Fr. Lobo. 

Thevenot claimed that his epitome was based on the Portuguese 
original of Fr. Lobo’s account. Johnson apparently did not know that 


1(1915). Pp. 2ff. A reprint of Johnson’s work appeared in 1789 under his name, 

ether with some of his essays. Further reprints were published in John Pinkerton’s 

lection of Voyages (1814) and in Cassell’s National Library no. xci (1887), the latter confined 
to the translation of the sections by Lobo, to which also the present study is confined. a 
of Johnson’s preface and Fr. Lobo’s Description of Nile were reprinted by Arthur Mi 
(1792), omitting all the passages of interest to the present stu y: A dust bibliographical 
note ge gmap of Fr. Lobo’s Voyage was given by Fr. Grant (1887), p- ix. 

iv,co. 1 

* Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxx (1859), co. 423 ff. Of LeGrand’s own works his study 
on the divorce of Henry VIII and his oe = tation - barnes history of the Reformation should 
be mentioned. 

* Nouv. Biog. Gén., xlv (1864), co. 126 f. 
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as early as 1681 an English translation of Thevenot’s book, sponsored 
by the Royal Society, had been published, which was reprinted as late 
as 1798. LeGrand’s claim to have been the first to publish actual 
extracts from the original of Fr. Lobo’s work is further discredited by 
the English translation of Fr. Lobo’s description of the Nile by Sir 
Peter Wyche (London, 1669)! and by the German translation of 
Lobo’s work (Nirnberg, 1670). A Dutch translation appeared in 
1709 (and an Italian one in 1793). 

Though Johnson asked Boswell not to take any notice of his early 
work, it seems to have loomed in his mind more than he admitted. 
The name Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (1759), one of Johnson’s most 
popular works, is derived from Fr. Lobo’s Description of the Nile, 
which mentions Rassela Christo, one of the Generals of the Catholic 
Sultan of Abyssinia. I propose to show that Johnson’s translation was 


an early expression of 


the outstanding feature about Johnson’s attitude to the Catholic Church 
which differentiates him from too many of her critics, ancient and 
modern, that he took the trouble thoroughly to understand what he 
was talking about. He tried to understand the Catholic point of view, 
he never attempted to misrepresent Catholic teaching.® 


This aspect of Johnson’s translation of Fr. Lobo’s account can be fully 
appreciated when it is compared with the French original. It is 
strange that this comparison should never have been undertaken before, 
as Johnson himself invited it at the end of his preface saying, 


*Tis hoped, that whoever shall compare this Attempt with the 
Original, if he shall find no Proofs of Fraud or Partiality, will candidly 
overlook any failure of Judgement. 


This comparison is particularly interesting with regard to those sec- 
tions of Johnson’s work which correspond to Fr. Lobo’s account. 
The Preface tells us that 


in this Translation (if it may be so call’d) great Liberties have been 
taken, which, whether justifiable or not, shall be fairly confess’d, and 
let the Judicious part of Mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the first part the greatest Freedom has been used, in reducing the 
Narration into a narrow Compass, so that it is by no Means a Trans- 
lation but an Epitome, in which whether every thing either useful or 
entertaining be comprised, the compiler is least qualified to determine. 

In the Account of Abyssinia, and the Continuation (by LeGrand, 
J. H.), the Authors have been follow’d with more exactness, and as 
few Passages appeared either insignificant or tedious, few have been 
either shortened or omitted. 


In the Paris, 1728 edition, Fr. Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia takes up 59 


* D.N.B. says merely that “ this was a translation from Portuguese manuscript at the 
request of a number of fellows of the Royal Society.” ” 
De Backer, 
® Russell, op. cit., p. 146. 
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pages, in Johnson’s epitome only 42 (8°), in reality less, as much 
space is lost through subdividing Fr. Lobo’s account into chapters 
prefaced by summaries of several lines. The Description of Abyssinia, 
however, occupied in LeGrand’s work, 74, but in Johnson’s translation 
102 pages. 

In the dedication to John Warren, Johnson makes it quite clear why 
he regarded his work as “a useful and profitable publication ” : 
*‘ Curiosity is never more agreeably or usefully employ’d than in 
examining the Laws and Customs of Foreign nations.” In the begin- 
ning of his Preface he describes Fr. Lobo’s work as “ curious and enter- 
taining.” To anticipate the result of my investigation, I may say 
that most of the liberties taken by Johnson with his text are due to his 
tendency to turn Fr. Lobo’s sober account of his mission into an account 
“useful, profitable, entertaining and curious.” However, young 
Johnson refrained from any frivolousness in doing so. 

He foresaw that “censures” might fall upon his work. The 
veracity of Fr. Lobo’s account would be doubted. After all, fifty 
years later, another account of Abyssinia, in reality just as reliable as 
Fr. Lobo’s, provoked the publication of Munchausen’s Travels. How- 
ever, Johnson says, Fr. Lobo’s account is distinguished by the complete 
absence of exaggerations and generalisations. ‘‘ He appears by his 
modest and unaffected Narration to have described Things as he saw 
them, to have copied Nature from the Life, and to have consulted his 
Senses not his Imagination.” 


In his Account of the Mission, where his Veracity is most to be sus- 
pected, He neither exaggerates overmuch the Merits of the Jesuits, if 
we consider the partial regard paid by the Portuguese to their Country- 
men, by the Jesuits to their Society, and by the Papists to their Church. 


Johnson then contrasts Lobo’s and LeGrand’s soberness with the 
** sanguinary zeal ” of other missionaries who have led the Abyssinians 
** not to expect to find Mercy in a Court of Inquisition or to look for the 
True Church in the Church of Rome.” We shall see that as an 
authority for this statement, Johnson could quote Fr. Lobo himself. 

Right from the title-page, Johnson makes no excuses for his daring 
undertaking to present the English public with the work by a Jesuit. 
There are no “ critical” notes in his work. His notes are confined to 
geographical elucidation, especially in the first chapters of the 
Voyage, where the absence of a map, such as LeGrand had added to his 
work, was likely to be felt most. 

On page 42 Johnson preserved Fr. Lobo’s reference to the “‘ tender- 
ness’ with which at the end of their journey the missionaries were 
“embrac’d” by their fellow-Jesuits. At the bottom of the page, 
marking the end of the Voyage, there is a vignette showing two men in 
the costume of the time embracing each other. Though this vignette 
is one of the five used throughout the book (pp. 254 and gor), it may be 
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one of the first representations of Jesuits in a non-Catholic an 7 
book. 

Of the few additions made by Johnson to Fr. Lobo’s text, the only one 
to be expressive of some partiality is found in the account of the sailors 
at the landing in Abyssinia, expressing willingness to join the mission- 
aries “‘ some from real principles of piety (par piété) and a desire of sharing 
the Labours and Merits (les travaux) of the Missionaries.”1 The © 
words in italics were inserted by Johnson ; that a Catholic could do 
something without looking for merit, was beyond Johnson. ~ However, 
this partiality may have been quite unintentional. 

How far Johnson was from any sort of maligning may be seen from 
some instances, where a more biassed writer would not have refrained 
from adding some note. In the account of the missionaries’ approach- 
ing Dancali, Johnson says, they were met by a messenger “ with five 
Mules for the chief of our Company”; LeGrand continues: “I 
took one, my companions the other four ; our two lay brothers con- 
tinued on foot.” Far from omitting this sentence, a malicious trans- 
lator would have added a note of disgust with the lack of humility ih 
the five Fathers and of compassion with the two poor lay brothers.* 
Johnson also refrained from sneering at the “ profession of poverty ” 
which the Jesuit missionaries made at the court of one of the African 
kings. In this instance it is particularly evident that even when 
abridging, Johnson did justice to the meaning of the original. Ac- 
cording to LeGrand, the missionaries say that “we were poor 
Religious, but that we asked him to accept the few things which the 
poverty of our profession allowed us to offer him.” 

Even where Johnson omits whole passages relating to religious things, 
it would be hard to accuse him of intentional partiality. There is a 
certain tendency in Johnson’s translation to omit passages (though, 
as we shall see, by no means all) relating to the spirit and customs of 
the Society of Jesus. None of the passages omitted could have given 
offence to Johnson’s readers. Johnson omitted Fr. Lobo’s reference to 
the famous principle of Jesuit missionaries of “ staying with the people 
and trying to accustom our lives to their ways and manners of living, 
so different from ours.”* In accordance with this principle—another 
passage omitted by Johnson—Fr. Lobo was ordered by his superiors to 
change his name “ because it was unpleasing to the Abyssinians.” 

It was painful to me to submit and I told my superiors that my name 
suited me too well to give it up. However, I had to obey and I prayed 
to Jesus to create in me at the same time also, a new heart. Thus, in 
reality and name, I became a new man.° 


197 (45). The first figure is the number in the 1735 edition ot yo gigas 
figure in brackets that in the is 1728 edition oF LeG 3 work. 
30 (49). 
+ (By) For another example of Fr. Lobo’s submitting, after some discussions, to his 
superiors see Johnson’s text p. 5 f. 
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Johnson omitted (as properly not belonging to the work) Lobo’s 
first chapter, dealing with his journey in 1621 to the Indies. It starts 
with another characteristic expression of the spirit of St. Ignatius : 


I was still a student in one of the houses of our Society near Conimbra 
when my superiors resolved to send me as a missionary to the Indies. 
I received their order at 9.30 a.m. through a special messenger. At 
3 p.m. I set out and at midnight I was at the gate of the Jesuit House of 
St. Anthony at Lisbon. On the following day, the Grand-Inquisitor 
Mascarenhas ordained me subdeacon, and on the baste days, I 
was ordained deacon and priest. 


In a later chapter, epitomised by Johnson, Fr. Lobo tells us that it was 
only at Goa that he was able to “ compleat his study of Divinity ” 
(ma théologie). Johnson translates literally : 


There letters were received from the Fathers (nos péres )in Aethiopia 
that the Sultan had been converted to the Church of Rome (embrassé 
la Religion Catholique, Apostolizue et Romaine) . . . and that there was a 
great want of Missionaries to improve these Prosperous . 
Every Body was very Desirous of seconding the Zeal of our Fathers.1 


Eight missionaries were chosen. One group of them fell into the 
hands of the king of Axa who hated “ the Portuguese for the Death of 
his Grandfather who had been kill’?d many years before, which he 
swore the Blood of the Jesuits should repay.” LeGrand’s text rather 
suggests that the king killed those two Jesuits not because they were 
Jesuits but because they were Portuguese. ? 

Epitomising Fr. Lobo’s account of the journey to Mozambique, 
where they encountered several English vessels, Johnson says : 


I shall not trouble the Reader with the Particulars of this Fight, in 
which though the English Commander ran himself a Ground, we lost 
three of our Ships, and with great Difficulty escap’d with the rest. 


Fr. Lobo did trouble his readers with those particulars ; the reason why 
Johnson omitted this passage is that it was expressive of “ the partial 
Regard by the Portuguese to their Countrymen ” rather than that Fr. 
Lobo attributed his narrow escape from the “ dangerous enemies ” 
to the speedy intercession of the Blessed Virgin, immediately after the 
missionaries had offered up prayers to her.? 

Landing at Socotora, Fr. Lobo’s boat ran on a sandbank. “ Nothing 
but a Miracle could have preserved us,” Johnson says. According to 
LeGrand, however, Fr. Lobo attributed his rescue to the fact that it 
was a Saturday : 

I remembered that at my departure the Rector of our College promised 


to have a Mass said for us every Saturday to ask God through the inter- 
cession of the Virgin for a happy voyage. We therefore attributed 
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this miracle to the prayers of our Fathers and to the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass which they had offered up for us.1 


References to Divine Providence guiding the missionaries were fre- 
quently omitted by Johnson, but on one occasion at least? he preserves 
Fr. Lobo’s saying: ‘‘ We recommended our journey to the Blessed 
Virgin ”’ (italics in Johnson’s text). Omitting Fr. Lobo’s reference to 
the recitation of the Litany of the B.V.M. followed by Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Johnson preserved his description of the Patriarch’s 
address as “‘ so moving and pathetick, that it touch’d the hearts of all 
_who heard it.” Similarly in the account of the reception of the 
missionaries at Mozambique, Johnson simply spoke of “‘ ceremony,” 
omitting Fr. Lobo’s description of the ecclesiastical splendour given to 
it, “‘ the chanting of the Benedictus and the resounding of organs.” * 

The purpose of these omissions is obvious when we consider that in 
the Voyage, Johnson omits Fr. Lobo’s reference to his carrying “ a small 
box containing my vestments and the sacred vessels for the celebration 
of Mass,”* while in the Description he preserved a similar reference. 5 
How little the former omission is due to tendency to a suppress refer- 
ences to things distinctively Catholic can also be seen from the fact that 
in the Voyage, Johnson kept the mention of ‘‘ Ornaments of the Church 
and some Images ”’ (des images et d’autres pieces de dévotion) among 
the luggage of the Patriarch.® 

In the beginning of his Description of Abyssinia, Fr. Lobo speaks of the 
accounts of the early Abyssinian Church, when. 


Many abandon’d all the Pleasures and Vanities of Life for Solitude, and 
Religious Austerities ; others devoted themselves to God in an Ecclesi- 
astical Life, others endowing Chapels, and founding Monastries, 
spending their Wealth in costly Ornaments for the Church, and Vessels 
for the Altar. . 


At this point and all other points where it is referred to by Fr. Lobo, 
the Eutychian heresy, which destroyed the early union of Abyssinia 
with the Mother Church, is not mentioned by Johnson. How strict 
' Johnson was in this respect and how well he knew his theology, may 
be seen from his omitting in Lobo’s list of “ opinions peculiar to the 
Abyssinian Church” those on the Second and Third Persons of the Holy 
Trinity : Johnson limits himself to a reference to their distinctive 
teaching on Purgatory and the Creation of the Soul.”?_ The reason for 
this omission was given in that paragraph of Johnson’s Preface where 
the controversy between the Roman and the Abyssinian Church is 


(an. 

; | 

(38). | 
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described “as of no great Importance to those who believe the Holy 
Scriptures sufficient to teach the way of Salvation.”’? 

This might be regarded as prejudiced, were it not connected with 
Johnson’s general tendency to reduce somewhat the theological 
matters so prevalent in Fr. Lobo’s account. Indeed Fr. Lobo wrote 
this account of the short  ceamaes of Abyssinia’s union with the Holy 


See (1625 to 1634) : 


As [ have lived a long time in this Country, and born a share in all that 
has passed. So I will present the Reader with an Account of what I 
have observed, and of the Revolution which forced us to abandon 
Aethopia and destroyed all our Hopes of reuniting this Kingdom with 
‘the Roman Church.? 


(The term “ Roman Church ” is taken from the original.*) Johnson, 
however, prepared this translation for a public which was no longer 
interested in these controversies. Nor had he much use for the 
attempt, related in the first of LeGrand’s dissertations, to collect from 
Ethiopian sources material which might prove that Protestantism 
represented the pure form of early Christianity. There are no omis- 
sions in Johnson’s translation of Fr. Lobo’s list of beliefs and practices 
held by the Roman and Abyssinian Churches in common, such as 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, especially her Assumption, the cult of 
the Angels and of the Saints, allegiance to the Mass, to Confession 
and to Fasting. Johnson took care to render faithfully Fr. Lobo’s 
reference to the “‘ great number of Pictures, to which they pay perhaps 
somewhat too high a Degree of Worship ” (how easy it would have been 
to add a note asking what fault a Jesuit could find with this !). The 
only omissions are Lobo’s curious account of the monasteries having 
two churches each, one for men and one for women, and some of the 
examples given by Lobo of fictitious Saints inserted by the Abyssinians 
into their calendar. 

Even Johnson’s omissions of some of Fr. Lobo’s references to the 
success of the Jesuit missions can be ascribed to reasons other than 
partiality. Johnson left out Fr. Lobo’s statement that “ inspite of the 
persecutions, the Fathers had gathered 300 Catholics Portuguese and 
Abyssinian who lived under their rule. They had built a small stone 
house, in which there lived three Jesuits.”* Johnson apparently 
regarded this success 4s negligible and of little interest to his readers. 
He also omitted in Fr. Lobo’s account of the rigours of the winter in 
Abyssinia, the statement that “ nevertheless we held several missions.” 

1 The whole journey, Fr. Lobo said, was made “ with nointention than to conduct the 
Catholicks i in Abyssinia in the way « salvation 

* 46. See the article on Abyssinia ia. Its bibliography lists the works 
by Tellez and Ludolf, but neither F Fr. Lobe’s nor LeGrand’s dissertations. There is 
Lobo in the C.E. 
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There was certainly no systematic tendency in Johnson’s work to 
belittle the labours of the Jesuits. He does not mitigate the ex- 
pressions in which Fr. Lobo gives vent to his disgust with the treat- 
ment he and his fellow-missionaries met from the hands of the wife 
of a Catholic Governor, ‘‘ who had conceived an implacable Aversion 
both of us and the Roman Church.” She made the people believe 
** that we were the Devil’s Missionaries who came to seduce them from 
the true Religion.” ‘ The people stopped their Ears against the voice 
of God.” In one place the missionaries were accused of having brought 
the locusts with them. The Jesuits, however, pointed out that the 
country had been infested with “ the Grasshoppers before there came 
any Jesuits into the country ; and indeed before there were any in the world ” 
(the insertion by Johnson of the words in italics shows his lack of sense 
of humour). However, some of the people who were forced by the 
locusts to leave their habitations 


came to that part where some of our Missionaries were preaching 
(ou nous faisions la mission) and laid hold on that Mercy (grace /) which 
God seem’d to have appointed for others.! 


A further elaboration of Fr. Lobo’s remark that the plague was sent 
to drive the people into the arms of the missionaries was omitted by 
Johnson. ? 

In one place “ God bestowed such Blessing upon our Apostolick 
Labours that the whole Village was converted in a short time.” 
** With such Ardour and Piety our new Converts ” went “ on the way 

_ of the true Religion ” that they were at once admitted to the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Eucharist. Translating Fr. Lobo’s interest- 

-—ing account of this mass-conversion,* Johnson left out only the 
reference to the baptism of the women with the name of Mary or 
Anne and to the “conditional” character of this baptism, things 
which were of no special interest to his readers. The only mitigation 
of the strong Catholic note in this account is that Johnson rendered 
the words “true and zealous Catholics” (which Lobo applied to 
those neophytes) by “‘ Lovers of Truth.” 

I mentioned before that in rendering Fr. Lobo’s Voyage Johnson 
excluded many interesting references to the spirit of the Society of Jesus. 
In the last chapters of the Description he preserved some stories expressive 
of that spirit. There is the story of Fr. Lobo’s baptising three starving 
children in a remote mountain valley. There is the account of his 
rescuing a man condemned to death, whom he converted while he was 
in prison. ¢ 

How faithfully Johnson followed his original in the last chapters of 
the Description may be seen from the fact that he preserved LeGrand’s 

(85 
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terms “ Catholic” and “ Catholic Religion ” without any additions, 
and the references to the “erroneous opinions” held by the 
Abyssinians.! One of the first victims of the new persecution was 
Fr. Paes, “‘ a venerable Man, who had grown grey in the Mission of 
Ethiopia”’ and “Fr. James, the Viceroy’s Confessor; this good 
man was stabbed.” “All the Beads, Images, Crosses and Reliques 
which the Catholicks made use of ” wére burnt. ? 

Returning to Portugal, Fr. Lobo described 

the miserable State to which the Catholick Religion was reduced, 

and the Persecution that the Catholicks suffered. I exhorted them to 

make some attempt for the Preservation of those (LeGrand: the 

Portuguese Jesuits) who had voluntarily sacrificed their Lives for the 

sake of God. 
However, instead of preparing a peaceful submission of Abyssinia, 
it was decided “ to plunder and lay the Towns in Ashes,” as it was 
thought “ that such a War would be Holy and of great Importance to 
the Propagation of the Catholick Faith.” “I left no art of Persuasion 
untry’d to Convince him (the Viceroy), that such a Resolution would 
injure the Interests of Christianity.” 

Johnson faithfully renders the grand final paragraphs of Fr. Lobo’s 
account, which are reminiscent of II Cor. xi, 25 ff. In LeGrand’s 
Sequel, Johnson found and transmitted to the English public further 
information on the life of that remarkable Jesuit missionary. 

Read as it was by a public which in the ordinary course would rarely 
have obtained reliable information on the life of the Jesuits and that 
had little interest in controversial theology, Johnson’s translation of 
Fr. Lobo’s work must have been an important source of knowledge* 
on the Jesuits and on Catholicism in general. He took no advantage 
of his readers being unable to check his translation. The Catholic 
examiner of this work, finding “ no Proofs of Fraud or Partiality, will 


candidly overlook any failure of Judgement.” : 
Joun HEnnic. 


1115 f. %94f. *142 ff. 

4 Of Jesuit activities in Abyssinia English readers had heard so far only through Ludolf’s 
History of Ethiopia (English transl., London, 1682), which says on the title-page that it treats 
also of “‘ the decrease of the Romish Religion and of the contentions with the Jesuits.” 
On Ludolf, the first aethiopologist, see Allgemeine Deutsche Biograpjhie, xix, 394- 
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A PRIEST PRISONER WITH THE JAPS 
II. SUMATRA, 1944-45 


a small vessel that became very well known to us, the Elizabeth, 

and we sailed towards the uninviting coastline of Sumatra. 
We entered the river Siak, and after proceeding upstream for about 
a hundred miles, we stepped ashore at a sleepy, hot and dusty little 
town called Pakan Baroe. This was Sumatra, and the last and by 
far the worst stage of our pilgrimage had begun. Many a boy 
disembarked at that small port, to find his last resting place not many 
miles farther on. 

Life and conditions in Sumatra were utterly different from any- 
thing we had known in Java. In this latter place we had lived for 
the most part in or near cities: in Sumatra our camps were scattered 
in a flat area of jungle and swamp. The camps in Java were mostly 
commandeered Dutch military barracks, with electric light and 
water laid on, and reasonably good sanitation as a rule: in Sumatra 
our accommodation was primitive in the extreme, consisting of 
hastily constructed bamboo huts that frequently let in the rain ; 
for lighting we had a few oil lamps, and latterly the only oil we could 
get was from the sumps of Jap lorries; all water came from local 
streams, and the latter, having flowed through native villages where 
they were used for purposes unmentionable, were to say the least 
unsavoury. Sanitation was primitive. In Java, we had bugs in 
all our possessions: in Sumatra we were infested with lice. In 
Java, the Nips had given us a fairly accurate account of the war 
in Europe, and a highly fantastic picture of their ever-mounting 
triumphs in the Pacific ; moreover there was at least one hidden 
wireless set in every camp. In Sumatra we got no news at all, but 
lived on rumours. Nearly everyone had malaria; tropical ulcers 
were rife ; and dysentery and beri-beri steadily increased and took 
an ever heavier toll of life as time went on. Indeed, had the war 
dragged on another six months, very few of us would have come 
home at all. But friendship remained, and was strengthened, and 
strange though it may appear, one was happier in the last year than 
one had ever been in Java. 

- There was a base camp near Pakan Baroe, and from this riverside 
port we were employed in building a railway, that ran due south 
and a few miles away crossed the equator. It was a silly railway, 
laid in soft and swampy land, on unseasoned sleepers, and frequently 
running over slight embankments made of sand. When the heavy 


) ees in August I went, with the last of five parties, aboard 
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rains came, the sand began to dissolve and slip away, and on one 
occasion an elephant stepped on a sleeper and it caved in in the 
middle. There was a large wooden bridge thrown across a fast 
river, and when the flood water came that bridge buckled in the 
centre, and P.O.W.’s were kept on duty to swim out in the flood 
and dislodge large branches and trees that were battering against 
the piles. As I write, I expect that the bridge has been carried away, 
and the jungle will have reclaimed the “ permanent” way once 
more. The Nips had brought several thousand Javanese natives to 
blaze the trail for that railway, and they died in large numbers on the 
whole length of the track, and no man cared for them. The P.O.W.’s 
followed and laid the rails, and as the railway was pushed southwards, 
the various camps were moved with it, so that we might be near 
our work. 

Food was scarce and lacking in nutritive value, and medicines 
were scarcer still. We discovered that the latex from rubber trees 
was a good substitute for adhesive tape, for sores and ulcers, The 
Nips issued us cinchona bark, the “ Jesuits’ bark” of history, for 
malaria. This foul stuff had to be pulverised in a mortar, sifted 
and sifted till it was relatively fine. Being completely unrefined, it 
was a source of trouble to many stomachs ; moreover one had to 
take a very large quantity of it to produce any effect: it was the 
most disgusting medicine I ever met in my life. 

A volume might be written about the strange recipes and foods 
we improvised in those days. In some places it was possible, with 
official approval, to buy food from the natives; even with official 
disapproval a considerable amount of native foodstuffs was obtained. 
Black Markets throve in some places, especially in the matter of 
shag. The Nips provided a certain amount of this, on repayment, 
but it was totally insufficient. Some of the guards, notably a man 
called by us “Fu Manchu,” carried on illicit trade with us,as middle- 
man, and made us pay through the nose for our needs. 

The problem of money was acute. Prices had soared fantastically, 
and our pay was useless to cope with them. Hence we carried on 
a continual process of selling everything we had to the natives. 

Dederunt pretiosa quaeque sua pro cibo ad refocillandam 
‘animam,” I used to remember, from the Lamentations of Jeremias. 
Gold or silver, especially rings and watches, could be sold to the 
guards, but we had disposed of these already. So we sold our clothes, 
our blankets, the skirting of our mosquito nets (those of us who had 
such luxuries !). Some lads made themselves a pair of trunks out 
of sacking, and possessed no other article of apparel. All these 
transactions were strictly forbidden, as no contact with natives was 
allowed. We carried on all the same. There are always methods ! 
Men who went to the jungle to cut down trees for the cookhouse 
fires acted as agents, taking commission on their sales. 
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As the only chaplain in that area who was functioning, I had 
many calls on my money. Sick and needy P.O.W.’s cast hopeful 
eyes on the poor padre. Hence I looked for ways to make money, 
and I found one ready to hand. There was, coming in from various 
sources, a steady flow of tobacco: there was a chronic lack of paper 
with which to make cigarettes. Therefore I decided to put my 
Bible and breviaries on the market. The market price at that time 
for a page of smokable paper was 20 cents.: from a page of my 
Bible one could get about ten cigarette papers, from the breviaries 
about eight. The books were dismantled, and four lads agreed to 
“ flog” the pages. Money came in well: the lads had their smokes, 
the indigent were able to put their hands into the padre’s pocket, 
and everyone was happy (except for a few straitlaced Dutch 
Lutherans !). And let it not be imagined that the padre was so 
altruistic that he did not improve his own fare from the proceeds 
as well. 

Money did not go far, and before long I had to turn out my meagre 
possessions and examine with a critical eye to see what else might be 
profitably flogged. My vestments! The tiny stock of altar wine 
I had brought from Batavia had enabled me to say Mass three times 
in Singapore, four or five times in the autumn of 1944, and then not 
again till Christmas, which once more was a holiday, and the Japs 
gave us every facility. I kept a minute drop for Easter, and after 
that Mass was no longer possible. I knew that I should never say 
Mass again till I was free; ‘“‘ and when I am free I can also get 
vestments.” So they must be sold. I remembered St. Thomas of 
Villanova and St. Stephen, and was comforted. The alb, which 
had been made for me from magnificent Irish linen by the good 
Sisters at Dowanhill, in Glasgow, fetched 300 guilders. It was a 
perfect alb, and I was sore at parting with it. Two sets of vestments 
that I had had made in Batavia before we became P.O.W.’s, one 
purple and the other red, went next. There must be some dusky 
maiden wearing them to this day: perhaps their influence will 
lead her to heaven. I sold them at the door of a native house on 
the banks of the river Kampa Kiri; materfamilias bought them, 
but her two daughters were watching from the recesses of the inner 
room. I often wondered what the father said when he returned ; 
we had met him shortly before, fishing. Altar cloths went the same 
way, and finally my reversible chasuble that I had when I first joined 
up. The proceeds from this were to prove invaluable soon after, 
when I was moved back to the Base Camp, to look after the sick 
and dying. In this latter camp I completed the process of despoiling 
myself of all signs of my calling. I had kept one part of my breviary, 
as well as a Pustet missal which belonged to my brother, but necessity 
is a hard taskmaster, and they went the same way as the rest of my 
books. And then I became a poor man! There was nothing left 
to flog ! 
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During all this time I was alone. There was a Dutch Capuchin 
in No. 1 camp, at the docks, but he was unable to depart thence, 
and in the Base Camp (No. 2) there was'a C. of E. padre, who was 
too sick to do much work. I was able to stay for varying periods in 
Nos. 3, 4, and ga, and later in No. 2. Hence I had to care for the 
spiritual welfare of all denominations, and Dutch as well as British. 
Apart from the pleasant duty of mixing with the lads and befriending 
them, and visiting the sick, I used to preach to all and sundry every 
Sunday. “ These are not undenominational sermons,” I pointed 
out; “TI shall talk to you as a Catholic priest, and whenever I 
have occasion to preach a specifically Catholic sermon (as on 
December 8th), I shall let you know beforehand, so that the non- 
Catholics may come or not as they wish.” The latter used to come 
as regularly as the Catholics, and we used to say the Our Father 
and the Hail Mary at the end. I feel it will be difficult to recapture 
the ideal atmosphere that prevailed at these sermons, in any other 
circumstances. The lads came because they felt, perhaps only half 
consciously, the need of God ; they knew that the priest and they 
were sharing exactly the same hardships ; he had the same hopes and 
lived by the same patience as they did. He was one of themselves, 
in every way, clad in similar rags and dirty bandages, equally liable 
to be beaten by an unpleasant guard, and grubbing for food and 
devising strange dishes as they did. And still, he was the priest, 
and they squatted around on the grass to listen. I will never be 
able to preach like that again. I was talking about prayer one 
evening, and most of them seemed to be distracted and I felt they 
were not listening. It was only when I had finished that I learned 
the reason. Behind me there was a tall tree, and a dozen monkeys 
were doing their acrobatics for the entertainment of the congregation. 
One cannot compete with a dozen monkeys ! 

When men are living in circumstances such as these, they are 
shorn of all pretence, and human nature is seen at its best as well 
as at its worst. The experience has strengthened my faith in mankind. 
There were thieves and racketeers, there were men who battened 
on the sick and dying, there were men whose only thought was to 
_ look after No. 1, and to get out alive, and “ the devil take the hind- 

most.” But these were the minority. Their doings made a stir: 
the wonderful unselfishness of countless ordinary lads made no stir, 
and was taken as a matter of course. The vast majority of men 
combined into what were known as “ conksies,” a strange word that 
denotes a small association of P.O.W.’s for mutual support and 
comfort. They would pool all their possessions and cash, and share 
equally whatever extras they could get. If one of them was sick, the 
others would look after his interests; if one of them was working 
within the camp, he would prepare some undefinable dish for the 
others on their return from a working party. Fit men supported 
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the sick ; men with a little money or shag shared with those who 
had none. 

There was a wonderful spirit of patience and dogged endurance. 
Men cursed, but they also joked, and lived for the day of release, 
in hope. They kept cheerful, when everything conspired to drive 
cheerfulness out. And in the last camp I was in, No. 2, where there 
were many men dying, the fundamental nobility of human nature 
shone out in a new way. That hospital was a long barn, bereft of 
everything that makes a hospital, except the name. Men lay on 
boards along each side ; two or three at most had mattresses, hardly 
any had pillows, a few had no other covering than sacking. Men 
lay there half-paralysed, or swollen horribly with beri-beri ; some 
had their whole legs rotted away with ulcers; many were 
reduced to skeletons by continuous dysentery. The very sick lay 
on camp-beds down the middle. “The middle”: that phrase 
spoke a sorrowful language, for very few who ever went on to a 
camp bed ever left it again. From the middle they were carried 
to the cemetery. A young lad was moved on to a camp-bed. 
“They’ve put me in the middle, Father; that’s me finished.” 
“No,” I said, “‘ they put you there because it is easier to look after 
you.” This was true: but what he had said was also true, and I 
buried him some days later. A few complained and grumbled : 
the vast majority displayed a patience and courage that I shall never 
forget. They knew there was no treatment available, nor proper 
diet ; they knew that it was only a question of time : if “‘ they came” 
soon, they might be saved: otherwise they would follow their 
companions “ over the creek.” During the last months I was bury- 
ing four or five or six every evening, some Dutch and some British. 
There was a Scot, who had been a strong man in robust health, 
but now he was reduced to a skeleton and as helpless as a baby ; 
I would say to him, “ Well, Jock! How goes it to-day?” And 
there would be a twinkle in his eye, as the same answer came each 
time: “ Fine!” Many lads used to come into that hospital to 
bring small delicacies for their pals, and I have seen men sitting 
by sick men for an hour and more, with the patience of a mother, 
feeding them with a spoon when they were too feeble to feed them- 
selves. And it is tragic to remember that it was all in vain, in nearly 
every case: but it was surely not passed over in the Great Book. 

It was a strange and unique experience to have to prepare for 
death men of every denomination and of none, Dutch and British 
and half-castes, and even a son of the Prophet. There were devout 
Catholics, to whom one gave Extreme Unction (thank God, I always 
had the Holy Oils), and “old sweats”’ who called themselves 
“ C. of E.,” but who had never said a prayer in their lives, and some 
of them did not even know the Lord’s Prayer; there were devout 
Protestants, to whom it was easy to talk, and the most saintly death 
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I witnessed was that of a youngster from Rothesay, who belonged to 
the Church of Scotland. To the Mohammedan I spoke of the 
goodness and love of God, and His care for us all; he was happy 
and full of hope, and so he died. May he rest in peace! Every 
one of them, as far as my memory goes, died with at least some 
prayer said shortly before, apart from the few who died unexpectedly. 

This state of things continued till the end, and men went on dying 
even after we were free, till the Dakotas came and took them all 
away. And then one felt ready to sing a Nunc dimittis. The news 
of victory was broken to us about August 22nd: there was nothing 
similar to the frenzies associated with V-days at home, no shouting, 
no rushing about, but a feeling of indescribable relief. A great 
quietness came into our lives. It was as though we had been living 
in the midst of continuous noise, and clanging and blaring of metal, 
and shouting of men: and there had come a sudden quiet. The 
Nips took themselves off, and interned themselves in their own 
barracks, and we were happy to see the back of them. The immense 
majority of us had no thirst for vengeance: we simply did not 
want to set eyes on them again. We strolled about the camp until 
one in the morning, smoking, under the moon, and the sense of 
freedom came like a balm upon our soul. You would turn a corner 
by one of the barracks, and find three lads sitting round a fire frying 
fish in the middle of the night. And there would be no guards to 
interfere ! No one who has not been P.O.W. can appreciate what 
that means. 

Food came in in ever-increasing quantity : ordinary local produce, 
and tinned foods dropped by Liberators on the local airfield. Life 
ran normally, for food was still the main preoccupation of men’s 
lives. The dismal menu that had been written up on the cookhouse 
board every day for months still appeared: Rist, sajoer, sambal. 
The cooks had lost interest, but no one cared, for we had so much . 
to eat that we gave away our cookhouse rations to the unhappy 
Javanese coolies who thronged the perimeter of the camp. Those 
unfortunates, who had been forcibly removed from their homes 
in Java, ate better in those last days than they had eaten for a very 
long time. For, apart from us well-fed ex-P.O.W.’s no one looked 
after them at all. 

I got my chaplain’s equipment by air from Singapore, and once 
more there was Mass in the camp, And the Lord having come back, 
all was well. Soon after, we departed on invasion barges to Singapore 


and home. 


Patrick RorkKE. 


AN ESSAY ON SCOTUS 


HE new edition of Scotus’ three great works,! which is now 
due, may clear up some of their obscurities; but it will 
not transform their aridity. They are obscure because they 
are lecture-notes, not treatises ; they are arid because of the height 
at which they are written. Yet every now and again the aridity is 
transformed by sentences, some that blow through the mind like a 
clean wind, others that steal over it like the sun of same forgotten 
world. True, many of these sentences are Augustinian in origin, 
but Scotus opens them up with a dialectical twist of his own. The 
enquiry in this essay (which does not claim to be an exposition of 
orthodox Scotism) arises from the following sentence : 


Although it is not certain that I see a white thing here in front 
of me (for illusion may happen in many ways), yet it is certain that — 
I do see. 


Why is that “I do see” certain? Is it because “I am I”? Or 
because “I am existing”? The reality at which experimental, 
introspective enquiry must stop—is it “I”? Or is it ‘“‘ something 
existing ”’ ? 

The distinction is tenuous. But it is claimed that an enquiry 
into it will lay bare a distinction which is of immense interest in 
itself, besides being at the centre of Scotus’ philosophy: the dis- 
tinction between Human Nature and the Person, and the theory 
that Nature finds its anpomtion in the mind; and the rumen, or 
Self, in the will. 

_ But first, as a background to the enquiry, it may help to jot down 
two or three of the theories held by Scotus. 


1. He holds with Avicenna that the certainty and meaning in 
sensation are from the mind already in touch with the object, prior 
to sense-information. The “ object” for Scotus is always the 
*“* motive ” of knowing, it is the cause, but not necessarily the result, 
of knowing; (N.B. in this essay “ motive” and “ object” are 
treated as convertible terms). There is, however, no divorce between 
intellect and sense; the same mind acts either through itself or 
through some medium so assimilated as to be part of itself. 


2. Bodies are not three-dimensional blocks; they are forces, 
each with an individuality, a self, of its own. Self is the binding- 
force which makes a body one and immediately knowable. Dimen- 
sions, in the sense of design or proportion, are real ; but in the sense 


1 These three works are the Oxford Treatise, Enquiry into Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and Paris 
Notes. In this essay it has not been thought fit to reproduce the original Latin, or to attach 
a footnote to RA uotation. Most of the quotations, however, are from the Oxford 
Treatise, Book Ons, Distinction Three, questions two to eight. 
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of ‘‘ extension,” they are only thought-forms or feeling-forms, long 
since established by common consent, but still dependent on know- 
ledge, not prior to it. These thought-forms and feeling-forms are 
representations of a Common Nature shared by all men, and by 
all lesser things, also, on one or more of its levels : elemental, vegeta- 
tive, sensitive. ‘The Community of Nature, real and active, is sufficient 
ground, within its own limits, for the validity of knowledge. 

3. There is an active, though incomplete, alternation in every man 
between his nature which is one with the Common Nature, and 
his individuality or self-hood, which is altogether his own and in- 
communicable: the “ultima solitudo” Scotus calls it, the last 
solitude. So much so that, although a self cannot actually exist 
except in a nature, yet a self without a nature is a possible prior to 
existence. It could come into existence with this nature, or with 
that nature, or with another one, and still be itself. 

This last reflection would seem to weight the scales in the enquiry, 
“Is the ultimate certainty that ‘I am I,’ or that ‘I am something 
existing’? ”’ in favour of the former. But, on the contrary, in the 
two chief tracts upon the origin of knowing, it is a certain “ visio 
existentis,” a vision of something existing, which he spasmodically 
but interestingly pursues. This, he says, is the spring of knowledge 
and the touch-stone of certitude. 

“The act of knowing is twofold: one about what things are, 
abstracting from whether they exist or not; the other is called 
‘ vision,’ and it is of something existing, in so far as it exists.” 

This ‘ visio existentis’’ is confused’ but alive with possibilities. 
It is prior in origin to distinct-knowing, but accompanies both intellect 
and sense, uniting them—or trying to unite them. 

** It may be said that every act of distinct-knowing is accompanied 
by a certain act of the mind concerning the same object, and this 
kind of knowing is vision.” 


The first part of this enquiry will deal with the origin of thought, 
under the title of “ visio existentis.’” The second part, with the 
origin of self, under the title of “ ultima solitudo.” 

The first part will try to show how the “ visio existentis”’ is, in 
Scotus’ thought, like a flashing thread, which : 


I. gives certainty and meaning to the pattern of sensation. 

2. leads us back through the maze of unconscious subjections, 
projections, wish-complexes, and what-not, to the true home of 
thought. 

3. leaves us in the end upon the'shore of a sea of being which shows 
no sign of being finite. 
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I. VISIO EXISTENTIS 

“The whole order of confused-knowing i is by comparison prior 
to the whole order of distinct-knowing.” 

Confused-knowing might be called “unconscious” or “ pre- 
conscious” except that it connotes ‘only the typical, though living, 
thought-process and not the complications of private life-histories. 
Confused-knowing is the field of this enquiry, because, when distinct- 
knowing supervenes, the whole shape of things becomes altered. 
Distinct-knowing is, of course, an ordained and necessary develop- 
ment; if for no other reason, because only with distinct-knowing 
can the will have full play ; and with the will the affections which, 
as distinct from simple appetite, are the flower of a rational nature. 

*Voluntas movet aciem in actu cognoscendi,” says Scotus in an 
Augustinian phrase: “‘ The will turns the blade in the act of know- 
ing.” But distinct-knowing is a blade which cuts sharp and deep, 
and needs careful handling. It is a mark of decadent barbarism 
(into which weary cultures are liable to lapse) that, while the polished 
intellect becomes severed from its parent vision, the will on the 
other hand fails to pass from the stage of raw appetite to that of 
disciplined affection. Raw appetite with visionary sensation is 
barbaric, but it can be heroic ; it is Homeric. But appetite without 
vision, without affection, is the bitter end. An untrained will wield- 
ing a too-smart intellect is a disease; its remedy is the opposite : 
an expert and humble will tending and defending the vision of a 
quiet mind. This is one of the many reasons that could be given, 
for a study of confused-knowing, in which vision can be detected 
and perhaps traced to its source. 

It is one of the qualities of vision that it can be studied even in 
confused or unconscious knowing; for vision is an under-current 
in every act of knowing. It has the great advantage of being time- 
less ; we may lose it but it remains, and when we find it again it 
is the same. ‘“‘ With a kind of sense,” says Scotus, “ that is, with a 
kind of interior perception, we experience these acts in ourselves . . . 
we experience the natures of things . . . and we experience the 
act by which we are aware of them.” 

He fixes the main stages between unconscious and conscious 
thought according to the scholastic distinction of act and potency : 

(A) Essential Potency: the bare power of thinking: essence = 
activity. 

(B) dccidental Potency : pre-conscious thought, on the brink of act. 

Transition (A-B) is “‘ notitia habitualis,” a sort of original awareness. 

(C) First Act: ‘“‘ cognitio actualis confusa”’: this is in sensation. 

(D) Second Act: distinct-knowing: abstractive, notional. 


(1.) Memory 
All these mental activities, A.B.C., prior to distinct-knowing, 


Scotus locates in the Memory. 


J 
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Memory is (i) the keeper of thought-forms from the past ; (ii) it 
is the scene where an object can be present, really or not; (iii) it is 
the source which elicits actual confused-awareness. 


(i) Thought-forms from the past :— 

For these thought-forms, or “ species intelligibiles,”’ Scotus gives 
the following evidence : 

“There is a difference between the mind as it is in essential 
potency before the act of attention (addiscere), and the mind as it 
is in accidental potency before distinct-knowing. But there is no 
change in the object, therefore the change is in the mind. But 
every change results in a new form. Therefore there is a form prior 
to the act of distinct-knowing, and this I call the thought-form.” 

Since these forms are not ideas, but tendencies-to-know, “ they 
remain after the act has passed away.” 

Quoting Avicenna, he says: 

*** A man thinking about a problem proposed to him, may be certain 
that he knows the answer, and yet not be able to answer at once.’ 
Now this would not be so, unless he had a thought-form in his mind.” 

For Scotus, memory is the mirror-surface of the almost-bottomless 
pool of nature from which we all draw. He also attaches importance 
to the fact of ontogenetic evolution. It is no strain, therefore, on 
his theory to add that there may be in our memories thought-forms 
from the very remotest past. 

(ii) So far there has been no mention of the motive (i.e., the 
object) ; but now he says of memory that “it presents the motive, 
either really or not.” 

It is by memory that a motive “comes into the mind.” The 
difficulty of course is that the only motives which exist independently 
are individuals, selves. But a self can never really “ come into” 
another’s mind; it is incommunicable. . 
** Our intellect on this plane of life does not understand a self as it 
really is, nor do our senses feel it.” - 

“We have a kind of knowing called ‘ vision’,” he says, “ which is 
of the nature as it exists, but not of the nature’s self-hood.” 

But, “‘ when it is asked why does a nature not move the mind in its 
full degree of self-hood, I reply that it is not from any lack of power 
in the mind. 

It is the self’s incommunicability, not the ani incapacity which 
prevents the full vision. 

** Singulare si esset natum movere ntalnneens nostrum, esset ad 
visionem universalem.” “If we could have vision of a self, we 
should have vision of all things”"—like Tennyson’s flower in the 
_crannied wall, “if I could know you, I would know all.” 

Yet Hopkins, the Scotist, says of a bluebell: ‘‘ I know the beauty 


of Our Lord by it” ; and again: 
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Each mortal thing does one thing and the same ; 

Deals out that being indoors each one dwells ; 

Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells. 
Is this in line with Scotus’ thought ? 

Yes. For although it is true that the self, the object-self, cannot 
enter the subject’s mind, it is also true that there can be a real union 
between the subject and object. In Scotus’ view, this is because 
of the Community of Nature. The nature which the object-self 
possesses is one with the self by fact of identity, yet other than the 
self by virtue of activity; and at the same time it is one, in real 
unity, with the Common Nature of all things. Nature is thus the 
middle-term, the-medium in which the object-self can be present 
to the subject-self, not in its inmost self, its “ ultima solitudo,” but 
in the display of nature most intimate and proper to it : what 

Scotus calls its “ species specialissima.” _ 
' The “species specialissima” is not an ordinary “species” or 
“ phantasma,” a thought-form or feeling-form, it is the own-form 
of the motive (object) ; it occurs when the object-self exercises a 
special “stress”? upon the subject’s mind, to which the subject’s 
self answers with an “ instress.”” It is what Hopkins calls “ inscape ” ; 
and for him it is especially the glimpsed form of the Self that is behind 
all Nature : 
I kiss my hand to the Stars, lovely-asunder starlight Te 
Since though he is under the world’s splendour and wonder, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 
For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand. 

But the question whether it is the Divinity that selves Nature, 
or an Ideal Humanity that only personifies nature by attribution, 
that is a question which will be better dealt with in a subsequent 
part of this essay. 

Meanwhile it may be noted that this theory of the community of 
nature is Scotus’ postscript to the great debate on Universals: “Are 
they realities, or only notions?’ They are realities, he replies, in 
confused-awareness ; but only notions by the time they have become 
distinct-knowledge. 

“The object,” he says, “does not beget a precise singular or a 
precise universal, but a vague nature, neither singular nor universal, 
which the abstractive intellect then completes.” 

In the process of abstraction, the vague (indeterminata) but alive 
nature becomes petrified into a number of distinct notions concerning 
its various properties and qualities. Without vision, these soon 
become remote from the living reality that fathered them ; for, 
without vision, there can be no notion of what a nature is intrinsically, 
but only of what it is in relation to other natures. Although there 
seems no reason why vision should not return and illumine each 
notion, yet in practice, its place seems generally to be taken by 
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the “phantasma” or feeling-form. The “ phantasma” is the 
physical relict of sensation, and Scotus locates it in the nerves. 
Failing vision, the mind has continual recourse to this phantasma 
in order that fresh thought-forms may be evoked and converted 
into notions, and thus comparisons instituted and judgments delivered. 

To explain this process of abstraction Scotus falls back on the 
machinery called “‘intellectus agens” ; but into that there is no 
need to go. More relevant is what he here says : 

“The abstractive intellect (intellectus agens) has nothing to do 
with an object that of its nature is known by vision, nor with its 
form in the memory, for this form is present by way of vision.” 

(iii) Now must be considered the third function of the memory : 
to elicit the act of attention or first-awareness ; but this is almost 


the same as Sensation. 


(2.) SENSATION 

Of sensation Scotus says: “it is a vital operation, therefore a 
non-living thing cannot be the total cause of it.’ “ The soul forms 
the image (I mean, sensation) in itself and from within itself.” But 
the word ‘image’ does not connote a sort of miniature copy of the 
object ; “‘ Vision can be called an ‘ image,” if you like, but more 
truly vision is an assimilation, and as such it is a more perfect likeness 
of the object than what is usually called ‘ species ’.” 

** The primary cause of the object’s presence is not a bodily change ; 
the prior cause is that the soul has the object present to it, ready 
to be known.” The main cause of sensation is that the object- 
nature is present to the soul in that state called “ original awareness.” 
But a secondary cause is necessary before original awareness becomes 
actual awareness. This secondary cause is a “ bodily intimation ” 
(intentio sensibilis) which Scotus identifies with something he calls 
“lumen.” ‘“ Lumen ”’ is not light, but energy. ‘“‘ It is not the visible 
light, but that which makes the light visible.’ It mingles with the 
energy of the nervous system: “those tiny branches of nerves 
which pervade the body like a net, and derive from a knot either 
_ in the brain or in the heart.” 

Because of this energy, and because of the character of original 
awareness (which will be discussed later), every sensation begins 
with touch. ‘“ Touch is the foundation of the other senses, as the 
vegetative-form is the foundation of the other living forms in nature.” 
(There are four forms, or levels, which compose a man’s nature : 
(1) elemental, or merely bodily; (2) vegetative; (3) sensitive ; 
(4) intellective ; each one sums up the one, or ones, below it. The 
fifth, which sums up all, is not a form, it is the Self.) Taste and smell 
are refinements of touch ; they express more properly the sensitive- 
form, but have lost the importance for men that they have for animals. 
Finally, “ hearing and sight are the most spiritual of the senses,” 
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and are the direct expression of the intellective-form. “ Sight, 
in a way, sums all the other senses, as Man, in a way, sums up all 
other created forms.” 

To physiologists this account may seem derisory, but it is sufficient 
for Scotus’ purpose ; for, as he says, it is not the bodily organ, but 
vision, which really reveals the object, the motive. 

Vision (visio as opposed to visus: sight) not only sums up all the 
senses. There is something else besides in vision ; there is the will 
or appetite which is the proper expression of Self. Vision occurs 
only when there is complete harmony, not only between mind and 
body, but more important, between mind and will; and such 
harmony occurs only when the soul, the mind and will in union, 
encounters not a thought-form or essence, but the real nature of 
some other self, that most proper and personal form which Scotus 
calls the “‘ species specialissima.”” The effect of such an encounter 
is a sort of fore-drawing of the mind, a leap “in a flash”’ (“‘ mira 
celeritate”’) from original to actual awareness, which may well 
be called, in Hopkins’ word, “stress”: a tightening of all the 
forms or levels of nature. And the response of the will, or native 
affection, which fixes the vision before it fades, may well be called 
instress.” 

Here is a fair interpretative translation of Scotus’ much-quoted 
words on sensation : 

The first thing that I do actually confusedly-know is the own 
proper form of that self which with prevailing stress does move my 
sense, whether it be in hearing, in seeing, or in touch... and... 
if the will is constant, and the nerves are not jaded, then the more 
they work together in the act, with so much the more instress does 
the soul behold and possess the object intimately present. . 


This is sensation as a man should have it, says Scotus, ‘‘ quoties 
surgit a somno,” as often as he wakens from sleep. This is sensation 
as it ought to be, filled and glowing with all the quiet mind’s powerof 
contemplation : melody, pattern, design, white light breaking into 
warmth and colour. “ This is the land of lost content, I see it shining 
plain.” 

This is : 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the beginning, 
Innocent mind and mayday in girl and boy. 


Here the soul fresh and limpid from the very deepest caverns of 
unconscious thought is bathed and rejoices in the morning light, 
and puts on clothes of glory. The dim taper of no thought-form is 
needed, nor groping fingers of nervous irritation, for the object 
itself is the light from within—“ primum intelligible maxime est lux ” 
—and its rays of energy from without recreate the nervous energy 


of the body. 
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The pull of the passions from within and the jangle of the nerves 
from without set up discords. But: 

Stante voluntate ad hoc, et phantasia non fatigata, quanto magis ipsa est 
in actu ordinato, tanto intensius videt objectum secum proprium. 

‘¢ If the will is constant, and the nerves are not jaded, then the 
more co-operation there is in the act, with so much the more instress 
does the mind behold (and possess) the object intimately present.” 

But what if the will is not constant, and the nerves are jaded ? 
Then the result is sensation as it should not be but often is; then 
the to-and-fro instead of enhancing by harmony, as rhyme does 
poetry, exacerbates by discord ; then for sensation, in Scotus’ sense 
of vision, is substituted sensation commonly-so-called, namely : 
feeling-forms of pain or passion (not pleasure, though, properly 
so called). 

But Scotus insists that visionary sensation always comes first, 
even though it may be superseded instantaneously. The experience 
of surprise seems to confirm this. If I am hit and hurt, my feelings 
of rage, terror, etc., may be so strong that first-awareness is swamped, 
sunk without trace. But suppose I am hit and knocked unconscious, 
then in the flash of time between the blow and the black-out, there 
is a confused awareness, and it is, oddly, a perfectly harmonious 
vision of existence: simply “that is that.” Similarly, in the un- 
expected shock of sudden great happiness or sorrow, prior to all 
feelings there is again the simple vision of existence: “ this is it.” 
To explain this will mean an exploration of that region designated 
here as A-B, namely “ notitia habitualis,”” which for want of a better 
word is translated, “ original awareness,” as opposed to “ actual 
awareness.” 

“ As regards the First Act (vision),” says Scotus, “ it is not in our 
power to prevent it; but once it is over, then it is in our power 

. at the bidding of the will . . . , to attend to any other thought- 
forms proceeding from our original awareness.” 

Since Will accompanies and dominates awareness all the way, it 
may be well to enumerate just as many distinctions as are necessary 
to preclude misunderstanding. Will in general is self-inclination 
to fulfilment. To begin with, in original awareness, it is the instinct 
of self-preservation : appetitus. Then in the First Act, it is either 
affection, if the object conforms to one’s own nature; or passion, if 
the object does not conform, the passion of anger if the object is 
opposed, the passion of desire if the object withdraws. Finally, in 
the Second Act, will is intellectualised and becomes ‘‘ Choice ” 
(arbitrium) ; from this eminence it is free and can originate acts of 
distinct-knowing by giving priority to such thought-forms as either 
instinct or vision, or passion or affection, may suggest. 

There is a field for discord here which may be only too obviously 
exploited to the detriment of vision; there will be only too many 
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experiences, even in normal life, which will cause the nerves to 
jangle in alarm, instead of being recreated by “lumen,” and the 
will to move forward, not in its native motion of affection, but in 
anger or rapacity or some other form of aggression or self-defence. 
But let us suppose that Utopia has come, or at least comparative 
immunity from fear and want. Visionary sensation should then 
be frequent, and we should be able to continue our search for its 
source. Or should we? 


(3.) OrIGINAL AWARENESS 

The flashing stream of vision is not so easy to follow when it is 
traced back from the bright fields of sensation to the netherworld 
whence it springs. Original awareness is a dark forest. Even the 
dry words of Scotus cannot conceal the weirdness of this mythological 
haunt : 

*‘ As the different forms which perfect the nature are born in a 
certain order” (elemental—vegetative—sensitive—intellective), “so 
the form which contains virtually all the perfections of these” (the 
intellective) “‘ will work out its perfection in a somewhat similar 
order. And therefore the thoughts with which the mind is working 
out its perfection, will by way of generation or origin, progress from 
the vaguer and less perfect to the more perfect and specific. And 
any one thought will virtually contain the whole process.” 

Original awareness not only gives warning of the evolution through 
which Nature has passed to reach its present rational form. Being 
timeless (and hence the truth behind the ancestral myths which are 
its expression), it gives warning also of a further effort to reach an 
even more specific form: namely, to being “ This Nature” com- 
plete in itself, without the aid of a self who comes to it extrinsically, 
and, as it were, adventitiously. ‘“‘ ‘Partum mentis antecedit appetitus 
quidam’,” he quotes Augustine. ‘“‘ A kind of desire precedes the 
birth of thought.” Every act of knowing has this background : 
the attempt to express the perfect species, the final word, individuated 
not by a self but by its own perfection: the Ideal Humanity. In 
the process, strange thought-forms, rationalised versions of a pre- 
rational past, are liable to be thrown up. Whoever enters this dark 
forest without a guide will encounter monstrous shadows and be 
lucky if they are only shadows. 

Scotus emphasizes the opposition between Nature seeking to 
express itself through the mind, and the Self which has Will as its 
weapon of self-fulfilment. But he advances with complete confidence 
in the power of the visionary will to follow existence infallibly through 
all the shadows. With the visionary will, which is choice and affection 
guarding interior perception, he advances, now by introspection, 
now by analysis—like the pilgrim traversing the Shadowy Pass to 
get to Delphi, the navel of the earth. Disregarding all thought- 
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forms and essences thrown up by Nature he proceeds straight to 
the origin of them: namely, the endless striving of Nature towards 
completion. This is the “‘ Essential Potency,” and beyond it there 
is no thought. But when he reaches the Delphic cavern, Scotus 
falters for a moment in interpreting the oracle, the mysterious groan- 
ing of all nature. He seems deafened at first by the wind that roars 
up from the abyss: “‘ This emptying of the mind is the active self- 
emptying of a power that seems to know no limits.” And again : 
** It is difficult to refute Plato’s theory, for there seems to be no reason 
in Nature why it should not become a complete thing on its own,” 
engulfing all selves. The Ancient Greeks, he says, (Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, etc.) thought of Nature as limitless, and in this they were 
_ faithful to an intuition. For the “ visio existentis,” if dwelt on, 
shows a wider scope than the finite universe we know. “ We 
experience in ourselves a certain operation and awareness which is 
of Being with a wider and more universal portent.” So much so 
that, dwelling on the awareness and analysing it, we cannot say 
that it is finite; we cannot say that it is positively infinite ; it is 
seemingly-limitless, negatively-infinite. Ig this the end of the search 
for vision’s source: a bottomless gorge with the empty wind of 
Existence blowing up from it? 

Cannot the Motive, the Object of awareness, throw light into the 
abyss ? Scotus goes one step nearer. The striving of Nature seems 
limitless, “‘ and for that very reason it cannot find fulfilment in a further 
nature, but only in the real presence of its motive.”’ This is fair 
enough for actual awareness where the motives are finite selves. 
But only by analogy (which is essential not existential reasoning) 
can it be extended to that First Motive at which original awareness 
seems to hint. 7 ° 

Aristotle, his ‘‘ Philosophus,” says, indeed, that the mind in its 
transition from essential to accidental potency, is moved by a Motive. 
But in this motion the mind is a passive instrument; hence the 
Averroean, pre-Marxist interpretation, that our minds are the slavish 
expressions of a World-Mind. | 

Augustine, his “ 'Theologus,” on the other hand, says that the 
original awareness is entirely immanent; it is the soul, aware of 
itself, from this awareness generating its own likeness, and uniting 
them by an act of love. But in his system the soul is simply an image, 
reflected at an infinite distance, of the Eternal Generation and Pro- 
cession of the Blessed Trinity ; and this is a a tt not attain- 
able without revelation. 

In theory, of course, there is no difficulty if you first prove God’s 
existence by abstract reasoning. And this Scotus is well able to do. 
But at the same time he wishes to cling to the last to the visionary 
contact with reality. Yet the furthest he can reach are the pre- 
positions “circa” and “ad”. The mind operates concerning a 
F2 
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Motive, towards a Motive, but it is not aware of (possessing) the 
Motive. The awareness may be the fruit of a union, before time 
and thought, between Motive and Essential Mind, between Human 
Nature and a Person; but it is too confused for us to be certain 
whether it derives from finite nature or from Infinite Being. 


(4.) GoNCLUSION 

Scotus’ conclusion belongs really to a further portion of this Essay. 
It is perplexing ; not the conclusion which obviously suggests itself. 

Visionary sensation, outward vision, when the will holds it, has 
given him glimpses of the glory and beauty of unspoilt nature, finite — 
but perfect. Visionary perception, inward vision, again with the 
will holding it, has led him to a point where, although there is no 
proof, there is a trembling intimation of Infinite Being. 

But Infinite Being, on the one hand, and a perfect but finite human 
nature, on the other, are not identifiable as one by the mind—except 
in a confusion of inward and outward vision, held together by the 
will. ‘‘ There is a confused thought of Being which can apply both 
to God and to the creature.” ‘ There is a confused thought of the 
Word and of the Flesh, in which I can adore Both as One.” 

Therefore—let vision hand on its burden to will? What it cannot 
discover by knowledge in the mind, let the Soul achieve through 
the will by adoration ? 

That would seem to be the obvious conclusion. But it is not 
quite Scotus’ conclusion ; which is this. 

** The intellectual nature is born to be finally perfected only in 
that which the will wills for its own sake, and because it so wills it.”’ 

Where the mind stops, the will “ takes off,” as it were, into an 
entirely new element :*Freedom. In this element, the will gets 
messages from the ground, from thought, but it is free as the air, 
free “‘ to will what it wills, only because it so wills it.” 

In one place Scotus confesses that for him the Philosopher, par 
excellence, is not Aristotle, not Augustine even, but Paul. There ° 
is a passage in Saint Paul which may provide a clue to this new 
departure : 

“Created nature has been condemned to frustration; not for 
some deliberate fault of its own, but for the sake of him who so con- 
demned it, with a hope to look forward to; namely, that nature 
in its turn will be set free from the tyranny of corruption, to share 
in the glorious freedom of God’s sons.” 

This freedom Scotus now sets out to track to its source. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN. 


MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE CHALLENGE OF FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 


A= the year 1885 or 1886 Hippolyte Taine pointed out to Paul 
Desjardins a book lying open on his table, written by an unknown 
German author and remarked : ‘“‘ That’s a man of whom everybody will be 
speaking in ten years’ time.”” The remark was a proof of Taine’s intelli- 
gence. Certainly no German professor at that time foresaw the host of 
treatises, studies, articles and biographies which his erstwhile colleague 
would one day evoke : the Germans had not even the perspicacity to realise 
that the rebellious disciple of Wagner, the apostate professor of philology, 
was one of the greatest masters of German prose. Their complete indiffer- 
ence to the author of Zarathustra is, of course, easily understandable in the 
circumstances ; but that only sets in clearer relief the intelligence of Taine 
and of the few other foreigners who divined something of Nietzsche’s 
importance. 

Among the biographies of Friedrich Nietzsche that by M. Daniel Halévy! 
is undoubtedly one of the best. In 1909 M. Halévy published a well known 
Life, which was translated into English ; but as the result of further study 
and reflection he made up his mind to produce a new edition, a project 
which led to the production of a new book. This new biography is marked 
by the same sympathetic attitude as the*former work, on which it is based, 
but it is the fruit of mature reflection and has the great merit of showing 
clearly the tragedy of Nietzsche’s personal existence. By tragedy I do not 
refer to his physical sufferings or to his failure to obtain a hearing in his 
own country, but rather to the tension within his own soul, to the strife of 
warring forces which he utterly failed to resolve. Like the poet Hélderlin 
(whose greatness Nietzsche recognized in youth) he sought a fusion of the 
ideal and the real, of Christianity and “‘ paganism,” the marriage of “‘ Light 
. and Darkness,” but his soul suffered shipwreck on the voyage in search of 
this harbour : fascinated and drawn by Dionysus, haunted by the Crucified 
he could not choose (in spite of the impassioned denials of Antichrist) and the 
inability to choose split and ruined his mental life. He tried to represent 
the Eternal Return as a rapprochement of the world of becoming and the world 
of being, as an overcoming of the Platonic and Christian dualism, but he 
could not prevent himself from seeing that “ the Eternal Return is the 
extremest form of Nihilism, the eternal nothingness, the absurd.” He 
dreamed of “ transvaluing ”’ values, of giving to man the new Tables, which 
would supersede the old while preserving all that is noble in them, but at 
the same time he was haunted by the fear that he was in reality the destroyer, 
the Nihilist, the unveiler of the void, the absurd, the negation of all value. 
Those who would like to see in Nietzsche an integrated character, the com- 
plete Zarathustra, cannot possibly explain how it was that Pascal exercised 
such an attraction upon fim, and it is the great merit of M. Halévy’s book 
that it brings out clearly the “‘ two souls in one breast.” M. Henri 
Martineau may have complained that the author dwells overmuch gn the 
disaster and failure of Nietzsche’s life, its dark aspects, but there is no getting 

* Nietzsche. By Daniel Halévy. Paris: Bernard Grassett. Pp. 548. Price, 200 fis. 
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away from facts and it is very much to M. Halévy’s credit that, sympathetic 
as he is (though without the ridiculous adulation of the “‘ Nietzscheans ”’) 
he makes no attempt to gloss over facts. 3 

M. Halévy’s book is primarily biographical in character, as he explicitly 
intended it to be. Another recent French publication on Nietzsche is 
doctrinal in character, consisting of extracts from Nietzsche’s writings in 
prose and poetry, translated into French and furnished with explanatory 
comments by M. A. Quinot.! The extracts are grouped in divisions, 
corresponding to the stages in Nietzsche’s spiritual development, each 
division being prefaced by a short introduction by M. Quinot. Such an 
arrangement is doubtless convenient, but the stages are probably over- 
sharply defined, M. Halévy’s way of treating Nietzsche’s changes of attitude 
being more natural. The first stage is the Christian period, extending to 
the end of the schooldays at Pforta and so incidentally covering a time when 
Nietzsche was no longer a Christian at heart ; the second stage is that of 
*‘ metaphysical romanticism,” i.e. the Wagner period, the third the 
** positivist’ period, and the fourth the “ theosophical” period. The 
last named title may well appear somewhat strange, but it is M. Quinot’s 
avowed aim to set in clear relief by the aid of selected passages “‘ the mystical 
sense of the Divine in Frederick Nietzsche,” and he dates the beginning of 
the ‘‘theosophical” period from the “great mystical experience at Sils- 
Maria ”’ in August, 1881, when the “ Supreme Divine,” according to M. 
Quinot, appeared to the solitary visionary as “ the circular torrent of Life 
whirling in Eternity and stopping only in the motionless Gulf of the in- 
effable Identity,” a vision which rapt Nietzsche “in ecstasy.” M. Quinot 
is, of course, referring to the visiofi of the Eternal Return, and he quotes 
the account by Lou Andréas-Salomé how Nietzsche confided to her this 
idea for the first time, as a mystery, as something the realisation of which 
inspired him with an inexpressible horror. These words of the young 
lady whom Nietzsche had attempted to win as his bride are revealing. As 
already mentioned in connection with M. Halévy’s biography, Nietzsche 
did indeed like to think.that the Eternal Return sealed the union of Being 
and Becoming, just as he liked to think that the doctrine of Superman en- 
lightened the darkness of the struggle for Power, but at the same time he 
realised that the Eternal Return was the extremest form not of “‘ theosophy ” 
but of Nihilism, just as he could not but realise that the doctrine of the Will 
to Power was a complete devaluation of the universe. What horrified 
Nietzsche in the vision of the Eternal Return was not an apparition of the 
Godhead, but a manifestation of the Void, of the Absurd. Was not this the 
very doctrine which even Zarathustra refrained from preaching openly to 
the people and which only a Superman could accept and live, not because 
it revealed the arcana of God, but because it revealed the absence of God or 
of any principle of value? M. Quinot’s book is useful as assembling a 
number of texts which show indeed that Nietzsche, having rejected the 
Christian God, the “‘ God of morality,” tried to reaffirm as the Divine the 
cycle of Becoming, to which he might have applied the words of Heraclitus, 
- “Tt is willing and unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus” ; but there 
is another side to the matter. Jean Wahl has renfarked that “ the thought 
of the eternal return is destructive and constructive : as destructive, it affirms 
the absurd ; as constructive, it reaffirms being and establishes the infinite 
value of the instant ” ; but in the opinion of the present reviewer it is not the 
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*‘ theosophical ’’ aspect, the constructive aspect of the doctrine which is of final 
significance, but its destructive aspect. _ (It is not without reason that Camus 
owes much to Nietzsche.) The real tension in Nietzsche’s thought is that - 
between Christ and Antichrist, Antichrist being Dionysus, and Dionysus 
being finally the destroyer and the destroyed, not the radiant god. 

M. Halévy throws out the question, in brackcts, Nietzsche, @ vrai dire, 
est-il un philosophe ? The answer obviously depends on one’s conception of 
philosophy, but whether or not one is willing to follow Alfred Baeumler in 
turning Nietzsche into a systematic philosopher, it can hardly be denied 
that his treatment of the ‘“‘ Genealogy of Morals ”’ falls within the sphere 
of philosophy. Many authors have written of Nietzsche’s criticism of moral 
values, favourably or unfavourably, but a small book, written by a Catholic 
priest and published in Germany during the war, deserves mention and 
recommendation.' It deals with Nietzsche’s criticism of the Christian 
moral values and it is remarkable not only for the author’s in 
publishing such a book under such circumstances, but also for the fact that 
while the author answers Nietzsche’s criticisms plainly, he does not hesitate 
to acknowledge what justice there may be in these criticisms. For example, . 
he analyses briefly Nietzsche’s concept of “ resentment ” (in the formation of 
which Nietzsche was most probably influenced, as M. Halévy notes, by 
Dostoevsky’s Letters from the Underworld) and its application to Christian 
morality, drawing attention to the fact that Freud’s idea of “ repression ” 
and indeed of the unconscious in general was anticipated by Nietzsche, and 
then grants that it may happen that the absence of certain “ vital values ” 
in an individual, together with the ensuing unavoidable abstinence from 
morally legitimate enjoyments and activities, may lead that individual 
to calumniate those values and activities from a professedly moral stand- 
point of superiority, but really and unconsciously out of resentment. But, 
as Dr. Wolff points out, it certainly does not follow that the moral values 
themselves are the fruit of resentment. Lack of intellectual brilliance or of . 
physical strength and beauty or of ability to succeed in social intercourse 
might lead someoné to belittle intellectual capacity or physical strength, 
but if a person’s deficiency in such values is the occasion of his discovering 
the religious values, this is possible because those values exist for him to dis- 
cover: they are not his own creation, even if a certain unconscious resent- 
ment may influence his attitude towards the value in which he is lacking. 
Scheler allowed for the truth in Nietzsche’s unmasking of resentment, and 
Nicolai Hartmann follows him in this, but neither Scheler nor Hartmann 
makes the mistake of drawing the unwarranted conclusion drawn by 
Nietzsche. (Incidentally Dr. Wolff detects the secret working of “‘ resent- 
ment” in the mind of Tertullian, when the latter penned his celebrated 
passage of the De Spectaculis in which he tells his readers what a splendid 
sight it will be to see the kings and emperors and persecuting governors, 
together with the philosophers and all their pupils, burning in hell fire ; 
but he happily interprets St. Thomas’ words in the passage of the Supple- 
ment to the Summa Theologica, which were cited by Nietzsche as a further 
instance of Christian resentment against the strong and noble, in such a way 
as to absolve the Saint from participation in such an unworthy feeling. In 
passing one may remark that Nietzsche was doubtless unaware that the 
Supplement was added to the work of St. Thomas by Reginald of Piperno.) 

Dr. Wolff writes of Nietzsche’s criticism of Christian morality (and the 
Regensburg : Josef Habbel . 

1 1940. 
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Christian morality was Nietzsche’s chief professed objection to the Christian 
religion) not, of course, as in any sense a disciple, but because of the use made 
of Nietzsche in Germany and the necessity of counteracting it; but one 
might ask oneself the question why it is that the life and writings of Nietzsche 
make such an appeal to and arouse such an interest in the minds of men like 
M. Halévy and M. Quinot and so many others, who have at least this in 
common that they belong neither to the class of those who would turn 
Nietzsche into a geopolitician nor to the class of fanatical anti-Christians. 
Perhaps a partial answer at least is to be found in the fact that the problems | 
with which Nietzsche wrestled were for him not academic questions, but 
personal problems, Ais problems, matters of life and death to him, existential 
problems, if one may use such a fashionable word. Nietzsche was of the 
race of Pascal and Kierkegaard rather than of that of Aristotle or Hegel, 
and the man who is battling with the ultimate problems of existence, of his 
existence, will always interest and fascinate many who are but feebly 
stirred by the at least seemingly impersonal intellects of the great academic 
philosophers. In men like Kierkegaard and Nietzsche one sees the funda- 
mental attitudes which may be adopted by the human being, which he can 
choose, lived and portrayed in the concrete, far more vividly than in the 
pages of Heidegger or of Sartre, and the sight of the concrete man wrestling 
on the edge of the abyss, faced with his Either—Or, rivets the attention and 
the sympathy of all who actively or imaginatively share in that struggle in 
their own persons, however the conflict may be resolved or even if,as in 
Nietzsche’s case, it is, to outward appearance, not resolved at all. 

Nietzsche had undoubtedly the will to this-worldliness (to Diesseitigkeit 
in Jaspers’ language) as shown, for example, in his hostility to Platonism ; 
and his doctrine of the Eternal Return was partially meant to supply an 
Ersatz for true eternity, a nunc stans within the flow of Becoming ; but it is 
necessary to make a distinction between the more superficial and intellectual 
level of this Diesseitigkeit, the level which is characteristic of his so-called 
“* positivist’ phase (a mask or a psychic tonic?) and the deeper level 
symbolised by Dionysus, which might conceivably be called a movement of 
“‘ transdescendance.”” At the same time there was present in Nietzsche the 
movement of transcendance, manifested perhaps by his admiration for 
Plato (which his hostility could not destroy) and the attraction exercised by 
Pascal, to outward seeming his antithesis ; and the dialectic of the two move- 
ments, though often concealed, ran through his life. Of course, it is always 
possible to look on Nietzsche simply from the viewpoint of a doctor or a 
psychiatrist and to treat him as a clinical case : he was a clinical case, but 
he was also something more, and to say that Nietzsche can be treated simply 
as a Clinical case is to say, as Gabriel Marcel has observed, that one is always 
free to understand nothing. To the philosopher the life and activity of 
Nietzsche has a significance which lies deeper than the symptoms and course 
of the disease which afflicted him, just as to the religious man the life and 
career of Adolf Hitler has a significance which cannot be reduced simply to 
the play of complexes and repressions, and it should not be difficult to © 
understand how the inner life of Nietzsche and its outward expression have 
drawn the prolonged attention of many who see in the very extremes of that 
life the clear manifestation of the limiting possibilities of human existence. 
Whatever Nietzsche may have been, he never belonged to the sphere of 
what Heidegger calls Das Man and Sartre les salauds. 


F, C. Cop.eston. 
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Erupes: October, 1946. Fidélité & l’Eglise et Fidélité l’Homme, 
by Louis Beirnaert, S.J. [A call to Catholic Action which stresses re- 
sponsibility while it demands effort, and reminds its hearers that the 
problems of our present humanism can be resolved only in the light of 
Catholic faith.] 

Ir1sH EcciesiastTicAL Recorp: November, 1946. The Language of 
Spirituality: Is it Exaggerated ? by Rev. Robert Cullane, C.SS.R. 
[Fr. Cullane defends the language of spiritual writers, and especially 
the mystics, against the charge of exaggeration and hyperbole; the 
language of spirituality is, in his opinion, more sublime, while that of 
the scholastics has greater precision. ] 

Humanitas: October, 1946. La Chiesa e la Civilté moderna, by Michele 
Federico Sciacca. [The author discusses the Catholic attitude to various 
tendencies in modern thought and calls for a Catholic counter-offensive. ] 

KAaATHOLIEK CULTUREEL TijpscHRIFT : October, 1946. [We welcome the 
first number of a new Catholic review, which continues the pre-war 
Studien and is published by the Dutch Jesuit Fathers. This number 
has articles on “Italy and Christian Democracy,” “‘ The Intellectual 
Sources of the French Revolution,” ‘‘ International Work in London ”’ 
and on “ Moslems in British India.”] 

LuMEN Vitae: No. 2, 1946. Edueation and the Crisis of Christian Culture, 
by Christopher Dawson. [In the second number of this international 
review of Christian formation, which includes articles in French, English, 
German and Flemish, Mr. Dawson writes of a return to Christian culture 
as the imperative necessity for Europe.] 

NovuvELLE Revue THfoLocigue: July-August, 1946. La fécondation 
artificielle. Sa valeur morale et juridique, by Fr. Hirth, S.J. [The 
professor of Moral Theology at the Gregorian University, Rome, examines 
what has been written on this particularly modern problem, and gives 
his studied conclusions.] 

Razén Y Fe: September-October, 1946. El Beato Pedro Fabro, primer 
compafiero de San Ignacio, Apostol de la Amabilidad, by Ignacio 
Iparraguirre, S.J. [A charming study of Blessed Peter Fabre, the first 
of the companions of St. Ignatius Loyola, on the fourth centenary of his 
death. ]} 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE DI ScIENZE SoctAt1: July-September, °1946. 
Necessita di attuare in Italia l’Orientamento Professionale dei Giovani e 
Criteri Direttivi da seguirsi, by Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. [The Rector 
of the Catholic University of Milan deplores the lack of “‘ professional 
formation ”? among Italian Catholics, makes valuable suggestions for its 
remedy and adds helpful bibliographies. ] 

‘STIMMEN DER KATHOLISCHEN WELT: No. 2, 1946. [Another welcome, this 


time to the second volume of a Catholic review, now produced in the | 


British zone of Germany, under the editorship of Fr. Paul Dickinson, S.J. 
Its purpose is to put Catholics in Germany into touch with Catholic thought 
and activity elsewhere, and this it does through the translation of articles 
from Catholic periodicals. In this number, they are mataby from the 
French and Belgian Catholic press. ] 

Sworp : November, 1946. Yugoslavia: The New Totalitarian Challenge, 
by Frank Burgess. [The fully detailed and documented story of events in 
Yugoslavia since 1941, of the rise of the Communist Government of 
Josip Broz, alias Tito, and the present savage persecution of the Catholic 

Church. ] 
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REVIEWS 
ANGLICAN EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 


HE purpose of St. Paut’s Lisrary,' inaugurated by the three works 

dealt with below, is to set forth the Evangelical tradition as it exists 
within the Church of England, alongside that of the Free Churches, and its 
hope is to promote “ the great cause of Christian Reunion.” 

In The Ministry of the Word, Rev. F. D. Coggan, Principal of the London 
College of Divinity, gives much sound and spiritual advice on the preacher’s 
task, and his book will be valuable not only to anyone tempted to be satis- 
fied with mere ethicism or with “ any kind of non-controversial generalisa- 
tion ”—but to many others too. He illustrates his own conception chiefly 
by considering “‘ the character of the preacher ” in the persons of Our Lord, 
of John the Baptist, and of St. Paul, and his treatment is generally very happy 
and stimulating. 

Later, he shows a certain apprehension, as he underlines the fact that 
** the early preaching was doctrinal, and positive and affirmative ” (pp. 76-88), lest 
he be accused of making preaching dogmatic ; for, as he says, “ the word 
dogma is generally uttered with a snarl” (p. 83). He tries to save himself 
by saying that the basis of the certainty of the New Testament preachers 
was the knowledge of a living person. “ It is a personal relationship, not a 
credal correctness : ‘ Not what, but Whom I do believe ’ (John Oxenham) ” 
(p. 85). But are these incompatible ? Indeed, does not either call up the 
other? On the one hand, a true personal relationship helps one to know a 
person better. But is not a correct, if necessarily incomplete, knowledge 
of a person necessary to establish even the beginnings of a right relationship 
with him? If so, then “‘ credal correctness ”’ should not be frowned on but 
welcomed ; and once this is acknowledged in principle—as it must be— 
then, in view of man’s insatiable curiosity ever raising new questions as 
human knowledge develops, the wrong answers to these questions will lead 
to wrong attitudes, and the right answers alone will secure the right relation- 
ship. But string the right answers together and you get a creed, and how 
can one then avoid asking for “‘ credal correctness ”’ ? 

Closely connected with this is what constitutes the greatest weakness of 
the book. Repeatedly the author insists that the preacher must be “ called ” 
or “sent” by God. This, apparently, is effected by some inner experience 
alone (e.g. pp. 43-44, 54, 58). We seem to be promised more light in the 
chapters entitled ‘‘ Hall-marks of the Preaching ” ; but they only deal with 
the “ How?” of the early preaching, not with what distinguished it in 
men’s eyes from that which was spurious (cf. p. 76). Doctrine and Scripture, 
affirmation, plain language, enthusiasm, love of God, etc. : certainly all 
these should be found in the true preacher, but do they deserve the name of 
Hall-marks? Indeed one has come across even Catholic preachers with these 
characteristics. Of any preacher, however convinced, enthusiastic, earnest, © 
pious even, the audience will ask, and have a right to ask: “‘ by what 
authority?” But the subject of the Church is not touched on here save 
perhaps in the description: “the sphere of redeemed personal relation- 
ships ” (p. 97), which is not very helpful. 

* The Canterbury Press, London and Edinburgh. 1946. Each volume, 6s. n. 
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There is something really refreshing in the presentation of The Book of 
Common Prayer by Archdeacon D. E. W. Harrison. The author’s frank 
loyalty to the Prayer Book involves no blindness to its defects or to its failure 
to achieve all that Cranmer aimed at achieving by it. But the chief merit 
of the work is that the author comes closer to the historical truth of what was 
intended and achieved by it than do so many Anglican apologists. Com- 
paring the English liturgy with its predecessors, he writes that it is “‘ essen- 
tially a revision of the Roman rite, but it is a theological revision. Essentially 
it is a rite of the Reformation, the liturgical expression of the re-discovery 
by the Reformers of the meaning of Justification by faith. By that criterion 
it stands or falls” (p. 136). Nor are we left in any doubt as to the signifi- 
cance of this: ‘‘ The doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass with the parallel 
doctrine of a sacrificing priesthood was clean contrary to the doctrine of 
justification as the Reformers understood it. . . . Everything therefore 
which could be construed as implying a sacrificial rite was removed . . .” 
(pp. 60-61). It is therefore only natural that he should admit candidly 
that, from 1550, the Anglican Church “ did not intend to make a man a 
priest in the Roman sense” (p. 123). 

Well, supposing that the Roman ideas of priest and sacrifice were rightly 
rejected and all the changes justified, an outsider may fairly ask : ‘‘ Was the 
result an increase of true religious spirit in the life of the people asa whole ? ” 
Cranmer’s idea was that the daily Morning and Evening Prayer should con- 
stitute the worship of the people and not be the exclusive concern of the 
clergy. Yet already in Elizabeth’s reign, it came to be recognized that, 
**in fact, the week-day services were not attended by the laity” (p. 69). 
So too with the Communion Service. In it, we are told, “ the whole 
Consecration Prayer has in view a manward, not a Godward action ”’ (p. 87), 
and as actual Communion is the centre of gravity of the whole rite (p. 72), 
therefore ‘“‘to emphasise this communion aspect, non-communicating 
attendance was forbidden.” But this was only “ until 1662, when the 
rubric was omitted, because the practice had ceased” (p. 75). “‘ Cranmer 
therefore succeeded in restoring the Ministry of the Word and in transform- 
ing the Mass into a Communion, but did not succeed in the greater objective 
of making that service the norm and centre of Christian worship in Eng- 
land” (p. 128). Maybe, the result of his “‘ developing convictions ”’ left 
out of account the realities of human nature; maybe, there is something to 
be said after all for the spiritual value of the abhorred “‘ opus operatum ”’ 
.(for all its dangers)—when the alternative is to rely on men’s “ powers of 
concentrated attention and spiritual alertness ’’ (p. 130, cf. p. 126, etc.). 

Strange Victory, by Canon Max Warren, is a “‘ Study of the Holy Com- 
munion Service.” It is very well done. Its first part, inspired by Aulén’s 
Christus Victor, is a vigorous presentation of some of the fundamental 
Christian ideas connected with Christ crucified and risen, and well fulfils its 
purpose of background to the main section, devoted to the interpretation of 
the Communion Service. This, in pursuance of the main object of the 
series, is in great measure a mosaic of aptly chosen quotations from the. 
leaders of the Evangelical Revival in the Church of England between 
1756 and 1831, though Cranmer is freely quoted too. The concluding part 
is 4n appeal for more frequent and more devout use of Communion, and a 
tentative explanation of the decline of Evangelical fervour in the later 
nineteenth and present centuries. 

Three reflections suggest themselves. The first is that fundamentally 
there seems little to divide the Free Churches from this presentation of 
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Anglicanism. One is thinking, of course, of those Free Churchmen who 
have preserved or rescued themselves from the corroding influence of 
liberalism, and whose leading writers are making solid contributions to the 
religious thought of the day. This leads to our second point : how much 
there is here of which the only defect is that it is incomplete! Fervour and 
devotion, preparation for and strength to be drawn from the Sacrament, 
humility and brotherly love, all centring in the crucified-risen Christ—one 
can understand how, with the help of such a study, many will find help and 
Christian strength in their Communions. But it is only a service of com- 
memoration ; Christ is present to faith alone ; and though in the breaking 
of bread and the blessing of wine “‘ the sacrifice [of the Cross] is here before 
our eyes,” yet “ we do not offer Christ to God in the Eucharist, but God offers 
Christ to us ” (p. 83) : the only oblation is of ourselves. Catholics may need 
constantly to remind themselves of the truths contained in these pages ; 
Anglicans and others, to whom these truths are dear, must not think that they 
are sacrificed in the Catholic Church. 

The third reflection is suggested by the danger to Evangelicalism which the 
author sees in the double aspect of its cardinal “ doctrine of assurance.” It 
may mean “ the objective certainty of Christ’s atoning, reconciling, victori- 
ous work,” or it may “ degenerate into a cultivation of feelings, when the 
reliance is laid not upon an objective fact but upon a subjective experience ; ” 
and the author recognizes “ the ease with which the transition from the one 
to the other can be made” (p. 118). Would not that transition be less 
likely if the presence of Christ in the Eucharist were an objective fact, if the 
bread were changed into Him in very deed, and if, mystically, we offered— 
not merely ourselves, as members of the mystical body—but His own Body 
and Blood, offered once for all by Him in sacrifice on the Cross, and offered 
now by us as He unites us to Himself in His timeless act? And as the last 
part of the book is entitled ‘‘ An Essay in Rediscovery ”’—-one is led to pray 
that the search will be pursued to the end. -_ 


AN APPROACH TO ECONOMICS?! 


PrATHER CRONIN tackled no easy task when he set out in one volume 
to present the student with a “ comprehensive introduction to modern 
economic life.” There are two opinions as to the possibility of such an 
undertaking and the difference between them must be sought in a cleavage 
of opinion as to the essential requirements of an introductory economic 
text-book. What should be the aim of such a work? Essentially, says one 
opinion, to provide the beginner with a good set of tools. A careful study 
of the book, which ought to be short, well illustrated with diagrams and 
freed from mathematical terminology, should put the student in possession 
of a sound analytical apparatus with which to prize open and understand 
the factual, economic problems he finds all about him. In a work of this 
type reference ought certainly to be made to contemporary economic 
situations, but not at length, and preferably by way of foot-notes ‘and 
appendices. They should not be inserted in such a way as to spoil 
the continuity of the analysis, which it is the main object of the book 
to present in logical and orderly fashion. The only book I know of that 

1 Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. Cronin, S.J., Ph.D. New York : American 
Book Company. 623. Price, $3.75. 1946. 
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approaches this ideal is J. E. Meade’s Economic Analysis and Policy, though 
this would be all the better for a few more diagrams to help the beginner 
through the tortuous passages dealing with imperfect competition. A. P. 
Lerner’s The Economics of Control, though a splendid example of the analytical 
approach, is too erudite to give to any but the most sophisticated of 
beginners.” 

Supporters of the other opinion, amongst whom one may number Father 
Cronin, believe that careful analysis by itself is not enough. They advocate 
the insertion in their books for beginners of lengthy factual references, whole 
chapters being devoted to descriptive economics supported by masses of 
figures. Like Father Rodriguez in his Practice of Christian and Religious Per- 
fection, they are always confirming their analysis by sundry examples. Just 
as with Father Rodriguez you tend to get so immersed in the adventures of 
the Abbot Pambo that you forget the whole point of the illustration, so with 
economic introductions, which are a mixture of analysis and description, 
the beginner gets so caught up in the description that he tends to forget all 
about the previous analysis. He recovers his senses when he arrives at 
another analytical chapter only to realize that, because of its separation from 
the last piece of analysis by so much that is factual, he does not know pre- 
cisely where he is. His courage may take him through the book, but he 
finishes. it in a daze. He must do. He has suffered from the continual 
and, I should say, necessarily inevitable tendency of such books to sacrifice 
theory to fact, which, in its turn, is too condensed for the beginner to grasp 
properly. The result is confusion, a hazy picture which recedes very quickly, 
instead of a clean, hard set of tools which it would be the student’s next job 
to try out on the concrete facts of economic life. The defect of Father 
Cronin’s book is essentially one of method. He has written an omnibus 
volume of 600 pages, which, because it contains such a mixture of fact and 
analysis, cannot serve as a satisfactory introduction to Economics. His 
erudition is immense, but it has been set to an impossible task. The fault 
is in the method, not in the learning and energy which went to make this 
book. Of their fine quality there can be no doubt. 

In his preface the author states that the book is meant to serve, not only 
as an introduction, but “‘ as a foundation for advanced courses in the field 
of economics.” Does it achieve that purpose? I do not think so for the 
same defect of method which renders it unsuitable as an introduction for 
beginners, prevents it serving this secondary aim. The analysis is too dis- 
jointed to secure that “solid comprehensive understanding of the entire 
field,” which Father Cronin rightly regards as a desirable foundation for 
-more specialized studies. The strange isolation of the chapter on inter- 
national trade, which really ought to be seen in its close relation to the 
theory of cost dealt with in a much earlier chapter, is an example of this dis- 
jointedness. So, too, is the author’s failure to relate adequately the prob- 
lems of international trade to those of full employment and both, in turn, to 
the business cycle. Again, Father Cronin’s method of dealing with the busi- 
ness cycle is to describe the main theories and factors commonly held to 
account for its incidence. The result is a thoroughly confused picture, 
which no first-year student could possibly understand. It would be better, 
surely, if he presented his own view and left it at that. At the very least 
this would leave the student with a measuring-rod, which he could try out 
and discard later for another, if he found it unsatisfactory. Those of us 
in England, who abandoned the trade-cycle analysis of Professors L. Robbins 
and F. A. Hayek for the latter-day approach of the late Lord Keynes, 
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underwent a lot of agony in the process, but we had a measuring rod to start 
with. Even as we abandoned it, we learnt. Had our introduction to the 
trade cycle been a hotch-potch of prevailing theories, we should not have 
known how we stood. And how can you give a reasonable description of 
prevailing trade-cycle theory in forty pages? It took Professor Haberler 
three hundred and fifty pages to do so in 1937 and opinions have grown 
since then. Incidentally, and to get back to a previous point, can you 
read such a book as Professor Haberler’s satisfactorily and with real profit 
if you have no theory of your own ? 

As a work of reference this book would serve quite a useful purpose. 
Not only are some of its individual chapters well done, but the whole of it 
is well documented, and there are useful bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter. The sections dealing with American agriculture, labour and sys- 
tems and programmes of social reform are particularly good. Any student 
who wished to do so would be well advised to use them as foundations for 
at least elementary research on each of the subjects they cover. What 
does not hold for the book as a whole, most certainly holds for these ably 
written chapters. 

One deep impression left on the reviewer of this book is its objectivity. 
About it there is no partisan bias, only a fine impartiality, which is the 
fruit of great erudition set at the service of truth. Whether he is dealing 
with Socialist doctrines, the woes of mid-West farmers or the too strong 
invective of Catholic currency cranks, Father Cronin always writes dis- 
passionately and with great good temper. With regard to these latter, 
a is a passage of the author’s, which is worth quoting. On page 564 

writes : 

“Monetary problems are not simple. If a person is looking for a 
conspiracy, then their complexity is easily interpreted as a subterfuge 
and an evasion. Likewise, if a simple and all-embracing specific for 
economic problems is sought, then the idea of an artificially induced 
monetary shortage has certain specious charm. But if the student is 
willing to examine facts, regardless of their complexity and obscurity, 
deceptive simplicity gives way to the more difficult but more fruitful 


quest of knowledge 
That, indeed, is well said. 
CRANE. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a 1945 air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Mont; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THe Montu please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 
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MORE CEREMONIES! 


"THE first volume of Canon Croegaert’s new edition of Van Der Stappen’s 

Caeremoniale was reviewed in a recent number of THE Montu and 

much of what was said in that connection is equally applicable to the present 
volume Pars Altera : De Celebrante. 

This second volume, similar in general plan to the first, deals exhaustively 
with the Celebrant’s part iri the various functions of the ecclesiastical year. 
And one has only to glance at the Index Synopticus to realise at once how com- 
prehensive the work really is. The ceremonies normally performed during 
the year in parish churches and seminary chapels, including the ordinary 
functions performed by a Bishop, will be found described in detail yet 
clearly and concisely. 

The work will re be found equally useful to the Seminarian who is pre- 
paring to perform the sacred functions for the first time and to the more 
experienced priest who may wish to refresh his memory before performing 
them or to guard against careless and incorrect habits which may creep in 
during the course of years. As the book is intended primarily for the 
Seminarians of the Archdiocese of Malines, special attention has been paid 
to local customs and usages and to the decrees of the Synods of Malines, but 
this does not in any way derogate from the general usefulness of the book. 

Like the companion volume it is admirably printed on good paper, in 
bold clear type and has obviously been very carefully prepared for the press 
and for publication. The Introductory Index synopticus and the concluding 
Index Alphabeticus Generalis, in which the two volumes are carefully and | 
thoroughly indexed, serve to enhance its value as a standard work of 
reference and as such it can be recommended to all who wish to make a | 
serious study of the liturgy in daily practice. In particular the author’s 
lucid treatment of the Celebration of Private Mass should commend itself 
to all priests who wish in time of retreat or at other times to review their own 
method of saying their daily Mass. 

We venture to think that a section might profitably have been added on 
the Distribution of Holy Communion to the Sick after Mass as so many 
priests are called upon to take Holy Communion to the Sick after their own 
Mass in convents, hospitals or colleges: and an appendix containing the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of January 9th, 1929, for 
giving Holy Communion to several people in the same building or hospital 
but in different rooms or wards would have been more useful to most priests 
than the appendix which gives the Instructions pro Sacerdote caecutiente, 
carente brachio dextero vel sinistro . . . etc. 

We have been intrigued by the term Missa aurea : nowhere, as far as we 
can see, does the author define it and its only peculiarity seems to be that the 
Celebrant and the Sacred Ministers kneel during the Et incarnatus est as they 


* Caeremoniale, ad usum Alumnorum Seminarii Archiepiscopalis Mechlinensis, auctore J. F. Van der 

- Decretorum accommodatum opera Aug. Croegaert : Pars Altera : 
de ante. Fifth Edition. Mechlin: H. Dessain. Pp. xxv, 545. 1946. 
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HISTORICAL 


Two recent works by American priests should be welcome to English © 
Catholics who wish to learn more about the character of American Catholi- 
cism. In Major Trends in American Church History (America Press : 
$2.50) Fr. Francis X. Curran, S.J., a graduate of Fordham University, 
gives a short but very comprehensive sketch of the history of the Church side 
by side with that of every sect and denomination in the United States. It is 
naturally packed with information, and it shows an accurate knowledge of 
other religious bodies, which is frequently lacking in Catholic writers. 
The only other book of similar scope is Thomas C. Hall’s “‘ The Religious 
Background of American Culture ” (1930) but, while this is a fuller study, it 
deals more with the effect of religion on the United States than with the 
influence of the American environment on Christianity. It is with this 
that Father Curran is principally concerned, and particularly with the 
consequences for both Catholics and Protestants in the U.S.A. of funda- 
mental factors like immigration, expansion towards the West, the negro 
problem and, in more recent times, the growth of infidelity within the 
religious bodies. 

The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America (American 
Catholic University, Washington : $3.00) is a more specialised study by a 
practised author, Fr. John Tracy Ellis, of one aspect of the astonishing 
expansion of American Catholicism in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. The author limits himself to the short period between the time, 
when the idea of a Catholic University was first brought forward after the 
Civil War, and the formal opening of the institution in 1889. This was 
thirteen years after John Hopkins had inaugurated in the U.S.A. the system 
of an exclusively graduate school, and the year in which Clark University 
brought to New England the notion of a purely graduate university. For 
most of his information, the author draws on the unpublished corres- 
pondence of the bishops who promoted the scheme. In spite of early 
difficulties, similar to those which faced the sponsors of the same idea in 
England and Ireland, the Catholic University of America has flourished, 
and in the short fifty-seven years of its existence has fulfilled the promise 
of a design which Cardinal N n judged “so necessary for the growth 
and stability of the (American) Church in the vast regions which Divine 
Providence has opened upon her.” 

Mr. Christopher Hollis’s History of Britain in Modern Times: 1688- 
1939 (Hollis & Carter: 6s. n.) is the third in a new series of text-books 
on English history. If the other two authors are as successful as Mr. Hollis, 
we shall have quite the best text-book on English history, written in a manner 
acceptable to Catholic teachers. The book is well planned, and an immense 
amount of information is packed into its 326 pages without giving the im- 
pression of congestion. Each period is fitted into its social and religious 
ba und, and a delicate balance is held throughout. The impartiality 
of the book is beyond praise: the facts are set out simply and clearly and 
re ese to speak for themselves: the reader is left to moralise or judge for 

Naturally we would like to have seen some things included that do not 

* find a place, even though in a work like this rigorous selection is essential. 
It is difficult to criticise from the point of view of a teacher, because the book 
* lacks a preface and no indication is given of the standard for which it has 
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been drawn up. Still, since it is a text-book, one feels that more stress should 
have been given to the causes and results of movements, the issues at stake, 
etc. Itis hardly adequate for a teacher to bring the Crimean War to an end 
with the explanation that ‘‘ There was no purpose in continuing the war, and 
peace was made.” 

The one weak point in the book is a certain carelessness : it is as though 
it had been written in bits and the whole thing never read over. This leads 
to repetition of points in practically the same words and, worse still, to gross 
oversights : we are told, for instance, that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht are discussed and criticised later (p. 26) ; unfortunately, they are 
not, in this book. It is a pity to mar such a good book by carelessness. 
Such mistakes can easily be corrected in a second edition. 

There are a number of excellent date summaries and questions scattered 
throughout the book, that would have been more conveniently gathered 
at the end. The maps are good. The idea of illustrating the book with 
paintings is perhaps rather too ambitious: the paper on which they are 
printed gives them a spotty and rather muddy finish. 

The scheme of Father Jerome Mahony’s third volume in his History of 
the Catholic Chureh for Schools (Educational Company of Ireland : 
2s. gd. n.) is quite excellent, and in parts the book is good : the chapter on 
- the Church ‘in Ireland, the sections on the Missions, and on Trent and the 
Counter-Reformation are well done. Indeed, when he is dealing with 
purely Catholic subjects, Father Mahony is interesting and accurate. Yet, 
it is hard to know for whom the book is intended ; if primarily for children, 
much of it will not be easily intelligible ; if for teachers, it will scarcely be 
adequate. Besides, there are many omissions and the stresses are sometimes 
misplaced. Galileo is mentioned, but the significance of the Galileo case is 
not explained. Calvinism is dealt with, yet there is no hint. how such a 
repressive system could gain adherents. A whole chapter is devoted to 
England on the eve of the Reformation ; yet, hardly a word is said about the 
state of the monasteries ; the hardening of the English medieval arteries is 
ignored ; and the essential distinction between the condition of monastic 
and parish life is forgotten. The result is that the chapter ends with this 
conclusion : “ It will thus be evident from the foregoing remarks that the 
Catholic Church in England was in a most flourishing state on the eve of the 
Reformation” (p. 27). This will hardly do. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Christmas Cards and Calendars of Mr. Edward R. Westbrook 
are by now familiar to many Catholics. This year, too, we have received 
a very varied number of samples. Simple in design and colour, they 
express a sincerity and dignity of Catholic devotion that is wholly admirable. 
They range from large folder cards (7 by 4} ins.) at 1s. gd. each, with 
envelope, to folder cards {54 by 34 ins.) at 8d. and single sheet cards (5 by 
24 ins.) at 2$d. Calendars, from original designs, are 1s 11d. Mr. 
Westbrook has a large selection of prayer cards and bookmarkers, in 
various patterns, with hand lettering and illuminated initials. He is 
agent also for the cards produced at Prinknash Abbey. These are clear 
and direct, and after the modern manner. The cards and calendars 
may be obtained from Mr. Westbrook, at 11 Dorset Road South, Bexhill- 
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